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mation on all kinds of forms and com- 
munications. Its speed saves time. Its 
accuracy saves money. 
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Sensational! New! Du- 
plicates typewriting, writing, lettering, 
drawing, ruling, tracing by an entirely 
new, simplified, quality method. 
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TRANSITION 





Born: 

To Paut Joserpx Gorssets, German 
Propaganda Minister, and his wife, the 
former MacpA QUANDT; a daughter, their 


fifth child. 











Married: 
Carnarine Harrison, daughter of 
wr, Pat Harrison, and Dr. Irvin T. 
«LER of Colton, Calif., in a sunrise cere- 
, ny at Frederick, Md. Informed as he 
nt up a few hours later, the Senator said: 
am delightfully flabbergasted.” 

















0 inated: 
Joseph E. Davies, who brought 
0) pints of cream and 25 electric re- 
ators to Moscow in January 1937, 
nn he took his present post of Ambas- 
jor to Russia. President Roosevelt 
amed him to succeed Hugh Gibson as 
bassador to Belgium and Minister to 
xe] bourg. 




















Honored: 


Joun W. Davis, Water S. Girrorp, 
and Dorotay THompson. The National 
Institute of Social Sciences awarded gold 
medals to Davis, noted lawyer and Demo- 
cratic Presidential nominee of 1924, “in 
recognition of his distinguished attain- 
ments in the field of jurisprudence”; to 
Gifford, president of the American Tele- 


aph phone & Telegraph Co. and the Charity 
ata | Organization Society of New York, for 


“distinguished service to humanity”; to 
Miss Thompson for “courageous use of 
pen” in campaigning “against war and 
against forces tending to obstruct freedom 





ted of speech and action.” 
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ArcupukE Fe.ix or Hapssure, 20, 
ed. younger brother of Otto the Pretender, 
who lives in Belgium. Austro-German of- 
ey: | ficials claim Felix stole $900 worth of sil- 
ul- verware and linen from the Wiener Neus- 
m- | tadt Military Academy when he fled Aus- 
nd, | tria Mar. 11, on the eve of Hitler’s inva- 
sion. Before the war the silver and linen 
pal | belonged to the imperial family. Confis- 
ri- | cated by the republic in 1919, it was lent 
m- | last fall to the academy for Felix’s use. 





Withdrawn: 


By June O'Dea, the separation suit 
she brought against her husband VeRNon 
(“Lerry”) Gomez, when she read in a 
gossip column that he planned to marry 
dna Torrence, Hollywood dancer. Friends 
the Yankee screwball pitcher reported 
was so worried over the possible effect 
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EVEN A DUTCH HOUSEWIFE 
WOULD ENVY 
THIS GLEAMING KITCHEN 


CAN’T you see her clopping around with “Ohs” and 
“Ahs” of astonished approval? For here is the kitchen 
of her dreams come to life . .. one that satisfies fully her 
traditional trait of cleanliness. 

For that matter, what woman wouldn’t be intensely 
proud of such a kitchen with its beautiful expanse of 
spotless porcelain enamel on refrigerator, range, cook- 
ing ware, sink and work-table! Lasting beauty, too, when 
the porcelain enamel is fused on ARMCO Ingot Iron... 
for many years the leading metal used by manufacturers 
of the finest porcelain enamel products. 

Look for the Armco triangle when you buy — mark 
of the world’s standard metal for porcelain enamel. 


INGOT 
IRON 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET 
giving many practical short-cuts in housework. 36 
pages. Lots of pictures of new metal products for 
the home. 








If you want information on any partic- 
ular product made of Armco metals, just let us 
know when you mail the coupon. 
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THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 
762 Curtis Street, Middletown, Ohio 
Please send me, free, the 36-page booklet, “Should Husbands Keep House?” 
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. 2 - Wide World 
Visitor: Sir Percy Bates 


on the fans of Miss O’Dea’s testimony 
(she said he threatened to murder her and 
had attempted suicide at least three times) 
that he had made a large cash settlement 
to silence her. 





Anniversary: 


May 6, 1937, the airship H1npENsBuRG, 
filled with inflammable hydrogen, exploded 
at Lakehurst, N.J., and 35 persons died in 
the greatest disaster of air-transport his- 
tory. May 6, 1938, Dr. Huco Eckener, 
the dirigible’s builder, arrived in New York 
en route to Washington, D.C., where he 
will seek release for shipment to Germany 
of 10,000,000 cubic feet of noninflammable 
helium. Dr. Eckener terms “impossible” 
the future use of explosive hydrogen in 
either military or commercial Zeppelins. 
Under the government Helium Monopoly 
Act passed last summer, 17,900,000 cubic 
feet of the gas was allotted to Germany; 
six weeks ago Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes held up the first shipment because 
he thought it might be used for military 
purposes. Eckener, who wants to use the 
gas in the new LZ-103, built for the trans- 
atlantic run, claims Zeppelins have out- 
lived their usefulness in modern warfare, 
which involves thousands of high-speed 
planes. 





Arrived: 

In New York, Tuomas MAnn, author 
and Nobel Prize winner now in exile from 
Germany. After leaving this country for 
a lecture in Toronto, Canada, Mann re- 
entered the United States under the quota 
for German immigration and applied for 
citizenship papers. He plans to spend the 
next five years (length of residence neces- 
sary for citizenship) in writing, and has 
already started on the 300-page sequel to 
“Joseph in Egypt.” 





Sir Percy Bares, chairman of the 
Cunard White Star Line, in New York on 
the French liner Normandie. So would-be 
tourists might not be frightened into stay- 
ing in America, he announced: “My good 
nose for war tells me there won’t be any.” 





Ailing: 

Gen. Maxtme WeyGanp, 71, French 
Chief of Staff who retired in 1935, in criti- 
cal condition after an operation in a Paris 
clinic. 


Mannrriep HaupTMANN, 5, son of 
Bruno Richard Hauptmann, the Lind- 
bergh baby kidnaper. While he played in 
the street near his home in the Bronx, an 
automobile struck him and broke his leg. 





Died: 


Cart VON OssiETzkyY, 48, of meningitis 
brought on by lung disease and generally 
failing health, in Berlin. Ossietzky served 
in the German Army during the World 
War but later turned pacifist, printing 
many vitriolic attacks on the armament 
policy of the old Weimar Republic in his 
Berlin newspaper, Weltbiihne. Imprisoned 
in 1932 for one of the articles, he was later 
freed by a general amnesty. A month after- 
ward Hitler came into power, and the 
Nazis imprisoned Ossietzky again. Shifted 
from one concentration camp to another, 
he was finally released in the fall of 1936, 
his health broken. A few months later he 
won the Nobel Peace Prize for 1935. The 
German Foreign Office called him a “noto- 
rious traitor” and termed the award “pre- 
posterous and fatal.” Swindled out of most 
of the prize money ($40,000), Ossietzky 
spent his last two years trying to recover 
his health and studying scientific photog- 
raphy. 
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Dr. and Mrs. Irvin T. Miller 
























































, ‘ Interphoto 
Arrival: Dr. Hugo Eckener 


Victor CuristiAN Wituiam Cavey. 
pisH, ninth Duke or DeEvonsuire and 
father-in-law of Adele Astaire, now Lady 
Charles Cavendish; on his Derbyshire ¢e. 
tate, at the age of 69. A towering man 
with a luxuriant mustache and upturned 
eyebrows, the Duke was a picture of the 
legendary British nobleman. He started a 
long record of public service at 23 when 
he entered the House of Commons. From 
1916 to 1921 he was Governor General of 
Canada, then was made Secretary for the 
Colonies on his return to England. His 
family dates back into history even before 
William the Conqueror; his estates were 
among the richest in Britain. Though his 
180,000 acres paid him $900,000 a year in 
the 1880s, their value had depreciated 
since the war. 


Octavian Goca, 57, former Rumanian 
Prime Minister, of pneumonia, following 
a paralytic stroke, in Bucharest. Once 
known as a poet, Goga entered politics and 





finally fathered an anti-Jewish, pro-Ger- 
man “Christian Front.” Although his party 
polled only 9 per cent of the vote in 1937, 
he was appointed Prime Minister Dec. 2%. 
After six weeks of Fascist terror, King 
Carol sent for him and shouted: “Look 
here, Goga, this sort of bullying cannot go 
on... 1 want your resignation by 7:30 
tonight.” 


Dr. Exvias Compton, 81; in Wooster, 
Ohio. He was father of William M. Comp- 
ton, former economist for the Federal 
Trade Commission; Dr. Arthur H. Comp- 
ton, University of Chicago physicist who 
won the Nobel Prize in 1927; and of Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, president of Massacht- 
setts Institute of Technology. 


Frank Dan Waterman, 68, fountai- 
pen manufacturer, of pneumonia, at his 
New York home. Running on a_public- 
works platform, he unsuccessfully opposed 


James J. Walker for Mayor of New York 


in 1925. 
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This ts real money 


“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. Another 
I sold for $34.00. Not bad 
for a beginner, is it? The other 
day I counted up just how 
much I have won on advertise- 
ment contests. It amounted 
to $1,620.00.” 


Mrs. L. L. Gray 
579 E. McHarg Ave. 
Stamford, Texas 





How do you Know 
you can’t Write? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 
that has produced so many successful au- 
thors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 

the New York Copy-Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 
perience totals more than 200 years, are respon- 
sible for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) 
you are rapidly developing your own distinctive, 
self-flavored style—undergoing an experience that 
has a thrill to it and which at the same time 
develops in you the power to make your feelings 
articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awestruck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 


A chance to test yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this 
test. The coupon will bring it, without obligation. 

Newspaper Institute of America, 
One Park Avenue, New York. 


—_aeeseanaoanmenes ts | 
Newspaper Institute of America | 
One Park Avenue, New York , 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing ! 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- ‘ 
ing for profit as promised in NEWSWEEK, May 16. * 
1 
' 


Mr. 
Mrs. (~ 
Miss ' 





OI secrrecccrosnemsercensennnnanaminannesieaitanite ; 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 5 
84E368 call on you.) 4 
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More on Mexico 

Permit me to enlarge on the remark of 
Bert Searles of Alamos, Mexico, in your 
May 2 issue that “All Americans should 
be advised that by minding their own 
business they'll avoid being insulted any- 
where at any time.” 

If he means that Americans should stay 
out of Mexico, then he is 100 per cent 
right. I happened to be one of a party of 
five “insulted American tourists” in Mexi- 
co City six weeks prior to the oil expropri- 
ation. Even then, the rising nationalistic 
spirit was expressing itself in numerous 
ways, some quite trivial, but the spirit 
back of it all was plainly evident. 

Bus drivers deliberately rammed the 
back end of our car on two occasions; 
street urchins went out of their way to be 
impudent; curio vendors, angered when we 
didn’t buy their wares, observed that 
Americans were crazy in the head; police 
were apathetic when we reported our car 
broken into and robbed of valuables at 
the noon hour on one of the main streets 
of Mexico City ... 

Fearing for the safety of our car, we 
stored it in a public garage. While it was 
there it was again robbed of some trifles 
and an ill-fitting key was broken off in the 
door lock—evidently pure, malicious mis- 
chief. When I complained, a garage clerk 
suggested that I go back where I came 
from. 

A. H. CAMERON 


Texas City, Texas 





Patriot 


As I subscribe to your publication, I 
came upon two articles, one a letter from 
Mr. James Anderwold [Newsweek, May 2] 
and the second, some news of American 
veterans being thoroughly chastised by 
members of the questionable Nazi-Ameri- 
can Bund [May 2]. I, like Mr. Anderwold, 
am very strongly opposed to organized 
societies in uniform who have been proved 
to be in possession of arms, and even more 
so, if such a society threatens both peace 
and democracy. 

I feel assured that public opinion is 
prejudiced against this organization of ill 
fame. 


WILLIAM R. CURTIS 
Student 


St. Mark’s School 
Southboro, Mass. 





Millions and Billions 


Heaven help us all when Newsweek 
can bandy billions around as glibly as the 
New Deal! For proof, see Business Foot- 
notes, page 8, Newsweek, Apr. 25, 1938. 
Perhaps Rooseveltian finances and policies 
have made even the reliable editors a lit- 


Yours for better proofreading. Even if 
you don’t get it, I'll still be a loyal sub- 
scriber. 

RUSSELL S. DOZER 

Columbus, Ohio 


The proofreader has been chastised for 
allowing an “m” to become a “b”, 





Small Figure 

The picture on page 11 of your Apr. 18 
issue of Newsweek, labeled “Harry Hop- 
kins, field marshal in the new spending 
campaign,” has me puzzled. What does the 
pose mean? It occurred to me that he was 
examining the reading matter before him 
with a microscope. If that is true, I as- 
sume that he ran across a small figure, say 
something like just one million dollars, 
and was unable to see it without the aid 
of a magnifying glass. 

ELIZABETH M. THWEATT 
Austin, Texas 





Cake and Hash 


Among the many services that your 
magazine performs for my family, not the 
least of them is your cinema page. Due to 
your recommendation we have gone to see 
many films that we might otherwise have 
overlooked. However, your attempt to 
save us from inferior movies isn’t always 
successful. Often we have gone to see one 
of your “must-go’s” and had to sit through 
one of your “stay-away’s” on the same bill. 
Isn’t there some way we movie-goers can 
have our cake without being forced to eat 
the unpalatable hash that is so often 
served with it? 

JAMES PURDY 

New Orleans, La. 


Until films are uniformly excellent, or 
double billing is done away with, News- 
WEEK recommends that movie-goers check 
up on the starting time of the films in 
which they are interested. 
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Called 


Dan W. Patton’s letter in your May 2 
edition criticizing your front cover of Apr. 
25 is like many New Deal critics; they 
don’t know what they are talking about. 

Calling a gazelle a horse! 

E. MUNSTER 

Columbus, Ohio 





Ballot Cross 


If Governor La Follette wants a Pro- 
gressive party he had better get a pro- 
gressive emblem. His ballot cross, which 
you pictured last week, looks too much 
like a swastika to suit me. 

J. C. HIGHBRIDGE 

Deming, N. M. 





Cleanup— 


Hopkins, Minn.: Seeking to clean up 
the town, Mayor James Manchester of. 
fered to pay boys a nickel a bushel fo; 
collecting old cans. He went to the city 
dump with $10 for the payoff. When jt 
was over the $10 was gone and the mayo; 
had put out $71.20 in 1.0.U.’s. (The catch: 
the youngsters had raided the dump heaps 
of adjoining villages to teach the Mayor 
a lesson in adolescent ingenuity.) 


Shirt Tails— 


London: Japanese traders are sending 
shirts into the Malay States with tails long 
enough to make a couple of nightgowns, 
The excess yardage is then sheared off for 
sale as cotton piece goods to circumvent 
import restrictions, Major H. A. Procter 
complained in the House of Commons, 


Sharing the Wealth— 
New York: The Boys Club of New 


York asked its members to name their 
favorite heroes. Jerome Agosta, 11, chose 
“Robin Hood because he robbed the rich 
and gave to the poor, just like President 
Roosevelt.” 


Six and Five— 

Tulsa, Okla.: Jerome Fischer became 
County Judge pro tem Mar. 11, 1935. He 
was appointed full-fledged County Judge 
Apr. 11. He began his current elective 
term Jan. 11, 1937. And May 11, 1938, at 
11:11 a.m. he filed for reelection. He draws 
$11.11 a day and his auto plates, acquired 
Nov. 11, 1937, are numbered 371-111. 


Clean Sweep— 
Westmoreland, N.H.: James A. Hall 


was auctioning off a handful of old mops 
and brooms. When he couldn’t get a dime 
for them he dropped to a nickel. Still no 
bidders. Exasperated, he shouted: “Whol 
take them away if I give him a nickel” 
A man spoke up meekly: “I will.” He did 
—and pocketed the nickel. 


Shot in the Dark— 


Atlanta: Tom Hambree dreamed that 
a big snake was coiled about his foot. He 
reached for the shotgun always kept beside 
his bed, leveled it at the snake, and pulled 
the trigger. He awakened to find two toes 
gone. 


Bull Pen— 


Lockport, Ill: Most jails of any siz 
have a detention cage, apart from the 
cells, known as a bull pen. The Lockpott | 
jailer recently gave the term meaning. He 
locked up a runaway bull. 
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He down payment, and the monthly pay- 

: pa) y pay 

ide ments were only a little more than 

ed those of our old smaller ear. 

ies 

A | A l d 
xe With the recent $100 price reduction on the new 
‘ 1938 Packard Six, the 4-door Touring 
Sedan is only $1070—delivered at the 
rt : factory in Detroit with standard equip- 

Je | ment; State taxes extra. The minimum 


down payment on the above factory de- 
livered price would be $357. 
iSK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 











INTERNATIONALS SHOW 


THE PROFITABLE WAY 


IN MISSOURI 





“1’m from Missouri,” says W. C. Shank, President of 
Crowe Coal Company of Kansas City ... and ten 
International Six-Wheelers show him how to cut costs! 


Your business stands to benefit by the same kind of fact-find- 
ing investigation that is making more money for the Crowe 
Coal Company. They had our transportation engineers take 
the measure of their hauling problems and fit the right Inter- 
nationals to the job. The result is expressed by Mr. Shank in 
terms every truck man understands: “Our ten Internationals 
each haul between 10 and 11 tons 244 miles from mine to 
tipple making 19 to 20 round trips per day—about 2280 tons 
per eight-hour day, including waste returned to pit. And 
they’re showing a lower hauling cost per ton than we’ve 
ever known before.” That's the kind of result we want to help 
you achieve in your business. 

If you’re looking for a half-ton delivery truck, a big six- 
wheeler like these coal-hauling units, or any size in between, 
International offers you 25 models in 81 wheelbase lengths—a 
complete line of high-powered trucks with heavy-duty stamina. 

If you’re “from Missouri” too, the International Branch or 
Dealer in your city is ready to show you on the job. Call the 
nearest showroom and let an International demonstrate the 
profitable way to haul. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue GuaeEpeRAsENS Chicago, Illinois 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 


ee il 


Anti-Embargo Pressure 





Increased pressure for lifting the em- 
bargo on arms to Spain hasn’t come ex- 
cusively from liberal groups sympathizing 
with the loyalists or from loyalist agents 
in the U.S. In recent months several 
million dollars in gold bullion from the 
Bank of Spain has been deposited in New 
York Banks. The sum, large enough to be 
attractive to American heavy industry, 
will be spent in the U.S. on munitions if 
the embargo is lifted. If not, there’s little 
chance of the money being spent here. 
Either it will go back to Europe in the 
near future, or, if Franco wins, it will re- 
main here and be tied up in long litiga- 
tion. 


Canal and ’Quoddy 


Unless the Senate specifically prohibits 
reviving the Florida Canal and Passama- 
| quoddy under the new spending bill, ex- 
' pect new campaigns for resumption of 
work on the projects. In the closing days 
of his primary campaign, Sen. Claude 
Pepper promised Florida voters he’d get 
the canal revived, and now he’ll call on 
the administration to help him make 
good. "Quoddy would be started again to 
help former Governor Brann, who has 
been in Washington quietly conferring 
with New Dealers on his plan to take 
another whirl at the Maine Governorship. 


WPA Scandals 


Though it sounded like the usual pala- 
ver, Harry Hopkins meant what he said 
when he publicly warned WPA subordi- 
nates against any form of political coer- 
cion. Any day now he’ll tear the lid off 
WPA scandals in Pennsylvania with rev- 
elations that will damage both Democratic 
factions in the stage. Party officials have 
tried in vain to block the disclosures. 


C.1.0.’s Jobless 


_ Note the astute way in which the C.L.0. 
is fortifying itself against the inevitable 
depression fall-off in union membership. 
In effect, it has quietly taken over the 
Workers Alliance of America, the union of 
jobless and WPA workers headed by 
David Lasser. The C.1.0. system, al- 
ready in full operation in major industrial 
centers, is to sign up the unemployed as 





non-dues-paying members of C.1.0. unions, 
help them get relief and WPA jobs, and 
win their gratitude so that they’ll remain 
members and pay dues after they regain 
regular jobs. 


Pessimistic Spenders 


Despite all the cheerful official an- 
nouncements from Washington, private 
talk in New Deal quarters now reveals a 
new pessimism. It’s now widely conceded 
that the psychological results of the 
spending announcements have fallen far 
short of expectations, that the continued 
weakness of commodity prices is disturb- 
ing, and that the real pickup probably 
won’t come before early fall, when the 
actual spending should combine with ex- 
haustion of inventories and an increase 
in construction to start real recovery. In 
general, the short-term view is pessimistic 
but the long-range outlook optimistic. 


La Follette Course 


You can expect the new La Follette 
party to avoid any open break with 
F.D.R. but to attempt to maintain a 
fairly independent course. The plan is 
based on this political strategy: The La 
Follettes will try to keep on good terms 
with F.D.R. because they don’t want to 
alienate liberals who are now supporting 
him. On the other hand, the new party 
will try to stay clear enough of Roosevelt 
to avoid going down with him if the Dem- 
ocrats should repudiate his leadership in 
1940. 


Primary Notes 


New Deal leaders believe the decisive 
victory of Sen. Claude Pepper in Florida 
will finally enable them to induce Gover- 
nor Rivers of Georgia to oppose the con- 
servative Democrat Walter George in the 
Senatorial primary . Most political 
forecasters now give Gov. Martin L. 
Davey of Ohio a slight edge over Charles 
Sawyer in his fight for renomination, but 
they think he'll lose to the G.O.P. candi- 
date in November . . . Former Gov. Al- 
falfa Bill Murray is given only a little less 
than an even chance of coming back as 
Oklahoma Governor. 


Roosevelt IT 


Note that Son-Secretary James Roose- 
velt has “arrived” as a real New Deal fig- 
ure, with influence second only to the Presi- 
dent’s. He has gradually gained direction 
of many major government activities, has 
come to be more and more relied on by his 
father, and has mastered the knack of 


dealing tactfully with officials far his sen- 
ior in years and experience. Now the over- 
whelming victory of Claude Pepper, whom 
James “recklessly” indorsed in the Florida 
primaries, has lent weight to the claim that 
the President’s son has developed astute 
political judgment. 


Trivia 

Behind Congressional opposition to 
more appropriations for the U.S. Housing 
Authority is Administrator Straus’ failure 
to play ball on patronage; a recommenda- 
tion for a minor appointment by four of 
the most influential Congressmen went un- 
answered for four weeks and was finally 
rejected . . . Dr. Hugh MaGill, head of 
the American Federation of Investors, 
Inc., which has been attacking the U.S. 
tax and fiscal program, is father of the 
New Deal’s tax expert, Under-Secretary 
of the Treasury MaGill . . . The Depart- 
ment of Commerce, not knowing what to 
do with a $1,000,000 appropriation for 
“developing foreign markets for agricul- 
ture,” has persuaded Congress to repeal 
the grant. 





British Secrecy 


Behind the sudden decision of the Brit- 
ish Government to keep secret the progress 
of the defense program is the hope of cov- 
ering up the Air Ministry’s fumbling and 
blocking the threatened Parliamentary 
blowoff. Promises of fast strides in de- 
fenses accomplished behind a screen of 
secrecy may yet save Air Minister Swin- 
ton’s political neck and ward off an attack 
on the Chamberlain government, whose 
increasingly unpopular foreign policy and 
new taxes are making it more vulnerable 
every day. Note that experts now estimate 
privately that British firms are turning out 
only 300 airplanes a month, as compared 
with Germany’s 600. 


Germans in Spain 


British officials are now worrying about 
the problem of getting the Germans out of 
Spain when and if Franco wins. Previously 
they’d argued that a rebel victory would 
force Franco into British arms since only 
in Britain could he get necessary financial 
help. Now they fear that Franco with his 
German advisers may attempt to govern 
the country on a real totalitarian basis, 
without foreign capital. Such a plan would 
involve swapping German farm machinery, 
building and highway materials for Spanish 
metals and foodstuffs. British worries are 
increased by the fact that in recent months 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 
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German advisers have taken over not only 
Franco’s civil administration and military 
strategy but also direction of railroads, 
highways, many mines, orange and olive 
groves. 


British Strategy 


Note that in the new British-French 
military alliance, British experts have 
abandoned the strategy used on the Con- 
tinent during the last war. Their new plans 
don’t call for dispatching large forces of 
British troops to France. France, with her 
strong frontier fortifications, is expected to 
be able to hold off German forces. Britain’s 
plans, based on her belief that she'll com- 
mand the sea, call for using the army 
almost exclusively for sudden surprise at- 
tacks on enemy rear and flanks. 


Foreign Notes 


Swiss friends say Prince Starhemberg 
has written Hitler offering public support 
of the Nazi regime if he’s permitted to 
return to Austria; his idea is to save the 
personal fortune, including fifteen castles, 
which he has there .. . At a recent public 
ceremony Mussolini asked Fascist Secre- 
tary Starace to sing “The Hymn of the 
Empire”; Starace confessed he didn’t know 
the words, although he was credited with 
writing the anthem . . . Nazis are now 
concentrating on Paraguay in their drive 
for economic expansion in South America; 
they’ve already offered the government a 
major trade deal . . . British authorities 
deleted from the American magazine True, 
a story suggesting that the British throne 
might eventually go to a descendant of 


the Duke and Duchess of Windsor. 





Rail Wage Cuts? 
With little immediate relief for rail- 


roads in sight, pressure for general cuts in 
rail wages is rapidly increasing. Despite 
solid union opposition, most students of 
the subject see little chance of avoiding 
the cuts. However, the administration will 
aid the rail brotherhoods in stalling off 
action until after the elections. Strikes will 
be threatened but probably won’t come 
off. Meanwhile, the wage-cut question re- 
mains the big problem in most other ma- 
jor industries; here it’s likely that large- 
scale strikes will follow any general at- 
tempts to reduce pay. 


French Franc Maneuvers 


When French Premier Daladier last 
week broadcast his decision to devalue the 
franc he didn’t hint at the extent of the back- 
stage maneuvers that preceded the U. S.’ re- 
luctant approval. Monday, Secretary Mor- 
genthau was informed of the plan. He dis- 
cussed the proposal via transatlantic phone 
with members of the U.S. Embassies in 
Paris and London. Tuesday, he talked 











with Ambassador Kennedy in London who 
told him the British were willing. He then 
conferred with experts in the Treasury and 
State Departments, with the French and 
British Ambassadors and the French and 
British financial attachés in Washington, 
and again called Kennedy. Wednesday the 
calls continued until Morgenthau said the 
U.S. was ready. Britain approved, and 
Morgenthau phoned Paris to go ahead. 
News rushed from the American Embassy 
to the French Finance Minister to Dala- 
dier, who went on the air almost im- 
mediately. 


Lending Confusion 


The administration is quietly conduct- 
ing a study of the bumper crop of lending 
agencies which have mushroomed since 
1933. A new chart prepared by the Treas- 
ury shows that there is now a total of 46 
such agencies, some independent, some 
under other departments and agencies. 
The present plan is to consolidate many, 
eliminate others, and clear up the maze 
of jurisdictional disputes. But the study 
won't be publicized for some time because 
it smacks too much of the ill-fated Re- 
organization Bill. 


Business Footnotes 


American auto makers are disturbed by 
a new campaign being staged by French 
manufacturers: already Paris has been 
plastered with posters showing unemployed 
French auto workers helping unload Amer- 
ican cars from ships . . . Statisticians for 
farm-implement makers now estimate that 
total farm income in 1938 will be about 
$7,000,000,000, compared with $8,500,000,- 
000 last year . . . The official list of candi- 
dates proposed for the new job of New 
York Stock Exchange “Czar” totals more 
than 200 names, ranging from Fiorello La 
Guardia to Dale Carnegie. 





Mule Racket 


F armers in the Southwest have been 
appealing to Washington to protect them 
from a new racket. Operators of “mule 
rehabilitation plants” are buying up de- 
crepit mules, neatly filing their teeth, in- 
jecting paraffin into the cavernous spots 
above the eyes, and staining their coats 
red or black. Fly-by-night salesmen have 
already sold scores of aged animals to un- 
suspecting farmers. 


Entertainment Lines 


Because two producers have announced 
films with all-midget casts, hundreds of 
midgets are rushing to Hollywood, some 
of them coming from distant points in 
Europe and Africa . . . A Vienna song- 
writer has taken note of Hitler’s coup with 
a tune, “Soldier from Berlin, Girl from 


el 
$< 


Vienna” . . . Secret Service files on counter. 
feiting will be opened to the Federal Thea. 
tre Radio Division for aid in preparing , 
series of CBS dramatizations of the coup. 
terfeit racket . . . Walter O’Keefe is Suing 


Packard Motors for salary on his radio . 


program which was to have run until 
June; he claims the contract clause which 
permits cancellation for “conditions be. 
yond control” can’t be interpreted to jp. 
clude the depression. 


Pulitzer Squawks 


As usual, this year’s complaints against 
the Pulitzer awards to the press have gone 
unpublicized. The White House Corre. 
spondents Association has protested the 
award to Arthur Krock, New York Times 
correspondent, because the prize was given 
for an interview in which F.D.R. departed 
from the policy of giving no exclusive 
White House interviews. Meanwhile the 
American Newspaper Guild is attacking 
the prize won by Ray Sprigle for his arti- 
cles revealing Justice Black’s connection 
with the Ku Klux Klan; the Guild claims 
the Sprigle series were “possibly the most 
obviously malicious articles in_ recent 
years” and “had about everything wrong 
with them.” 


BBC Unpopular 


Because the British Broadcasting Corp. 
permits no commercial programs, the radio 
station in Luxembourg across the channel 
is enjoying a booming business. Scores of 
advertisers have taken to making recorded 


programs in New York or in London and / 


shipping them to the Luxembourg station. 
That their money isn’t wasted is shown 
by a recent private poll in which 500,000 
British radio owners were asked to name 
their favorite station; 95.6% picked Lux 
embourg, and second was the Athlone, 
Irish Free State station, with BBC’s chief 
station in Droitwich running a poor third. 


Missing Persons 


Mr. and Mrs. Christopher Collins Jr, : 


publicly congratulated by F.D.R. when 
they named their new daughter “Nira” for 
the National Industrial Recovery Act, now 
live in Newark, N.J.; hard hit by the re 
cession, they still support Roosevelt but 
have named their second daughter Joat; 
Nira is now 5 and healthy . . . Bishop 
James Cannon Jr., prohibition crusader 
and leader of the Southern anti-Smith 
Democrats in 1928, now lives in Los Ange- 
les, where he presides over a diocese of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South; 3 
writing his autobiography and still is ac 
tive in antisaloon work . . . Jean Borotra, 
the “Bounding Basque” who played on sik 
victorious Davis Cup teams, heads a gas 
line-manufacturing company in Franet; 
injured while skiing, he may have to givé 
up playing tennis but will continue coach- 
ing young French hopefuls. 
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Pepper’s Victory Discounted 
as National New Deal Index 


Lifting of Poll Tax 
One Factor in Complex Issues 
Before Florida Voters 


On vacation at Palm Beach three 
months ago, James Roosevelt _ briefly 
turned from golf, swimming, and Florida’s 
bright sky and sea and deliberately 
climbed out on the biggest political limb 
he could find. He handed reporters an un- 
expected statement: 

“Of course the administration does not 
want to dictate to voters what they 
should do in support of any candidate, but 
.. . Senator Pepper has been loyal to 
the administration and has worked hard 


for his state, and it is our sincere hope 
that he will be returned to the Senate.” 

Coming after the President’s virtual en- 
dorsement of two other Senators, Barkley 


} of Kentucky and Duffy of Wisconsin, 


“ 


our” public approval of Pepper’s candi- 
dacy wrung sharp protests from anti- 
Roosevelt Democrats. Such arch-Repub- 
lian papers as The New York Sun ac- 


cepted James’ statement as a challenge 
and said so in hostile headlines: picKING 
PEPPER FOR SENATE IS IRKING FLORIDA. 
JAMES ROOSEVELT’S REMARK MAKES NEW 
DEAL BIG ISSUE IN PRIMARY. In answer to 
the Roosevelt statement, one of Pepper’s 
rivals, Rep. J. Mark Wilcox, tartly com- 
mented “The State of Florida is waiting 
with bated breath to see what stand 
Sistie and Buzzie will take . . . We have 
not yet reached the point where our legis- 
lators are to be selected for us, as the 
young man will undoubtedly learn in 
May.” 

Last week the young man learned that 
a prophet is not without honor when 
events prove him correct. A sweeping 
Pepper victory confirmed the President’s 





Newsphotos 


Roosevelt and Pepper in 1937; they rode to victory last week 


son as a sound political strategist and set 
opposition snipers busily fumbling for 
new ammunition. Generally forgotten were 
earlier predictions that Pepper’s fate would 
measure Southern approval of the New 
Deal. Totally new factors appeared in 
anti-administration columns. Some writers 
discovered that the Senator’s numerically 
small Townsendite support had been a 


decisive factor in his success, and others 
declared that Federal relief funds had 
turned the tide toward Pepper. 


New Deal Cog 


The Florida voting showed that James 
Roosevelt’s indorsement had not been 
blind. Son James knew his men and he 
knew the state. 

Typifying Florida’s mushroom-like 
growth, all of the three chief Senatorial 
candidates were natives of other states. 
David Sholtz, born in Brooklyn, N.Y., 
had served as Florida Governor from 
1933 to 1937. Wilcox, son of a country 
doctor in Georgia, had been thrice elected 
to Congress from a district that included 
Florida’s wealthy and conservative com- 
munities of Miami and Palm Beach. 
Claude Pepper, born 38 years ago on an 
Alabama farm, entered the United States 
Senate two years ago to fill the unexpired 
term of the late Duncan Fletcher. 

Pepper’s politically appealing career was 
an important factor in his vote-getting 
power. After a rural boyhood in his native 
state he taught country school, then 
worked in a steel mill before entering the 
University of Alabama. A needy student, 
he relied upon such stock expedients as 
firing boilers and waiting on tables to 
earn his tuition and board. At the same 
time, he won membership in Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

In a subsequent course at the Harvard 
Law School Pepper gained an LL.B. de- 
gree. Later he taught law for a year at 
the University of Arkansas. Soon he found 
that law practice appealed more to his 
ambitious nature. He opened offices at 
Perry, Fla., and afterward at Tallahassee. 
Through service in the Florida Legislature 
and a variety of state jobs, he made a 
statewide name. After his election to the 
Senate two years later, Pepper firmly 
established himself as one of the bloc of 
consistent New Deal Senators. 


Sound and Fury 

In a campaign enlivened by unprece- 
dented bustle, the three candidates covered 
the state with raucous and gaudy sound 
trucks. Never conceded better than an 
outside chance, Sholtz devoted his early 
efforts to defending his oft-attacked career 
as Florida’s Governor. As primary day 
neared, the lines of battle between Wil- 
cox and Pepper emerged on clear-cut 
New Deal grounds, with the Wage-Hour 
Bill as a focal point. 

As a representative, Wilcox had op- 
posed the President’s court plan and the 
Reorganization Bill. Backed by powerful 
and conservative manufacturing interests, 
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he threw the weight of his campaign 
against wage-and-hour legislation. 
Pepper, in speeches and in the press, 
stated and restated his position on the 
labor measure. His campaign headquarters 
showered Florida editors with publicity 
releases furnishing ready-made headlines 
and stories: “FAIR WAGES AND REASONABLE 
HOURS DEMANDED BY PEPPER . . . Claude’s 
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Also ran: Mark Wilcox ... 


position of advantage over the field is im- 
measurably increased by the splendid sup- 
port being given him by the railroad 
crafts and other labor organizations in 
Florida.” 

All three candidates sought Townsend- 
ite support, potentially important in a 
state that has long provided a haven for 
the aged. Pepper formally endorsed the 
old-age revolving-pension plan. Wilcox 
straddled the issue by reminding elderly 
Floridians that he was “the only candi- 
date in the Senate race who has actually 
voted for any old-age pension.” Sholtz, 
believing that only Townsendites would 
understand him, gave guarded approval to 
“H.R. 4199,” official number of the Town- 
send Bill in Congress. 

With Sholtz plainly lagging as the cam- 
paign neared a close, the relief issue 
proved to be a turning point. Charging 
that WPA rolls had been padded to swell 
Pepper’s vote, Wilcox promised to “clean 
up” relief—and thereby frightened an esti- 
mated 33,000 WPA workers, with per- 
haps as many friends, into Pepper’s 
camp. 

At the campaign’s end both Wilcox and 
Sholtz professed qualified confidence: 
they predicted places for themselves in a 
runoff primary. Pepper’s closing state- 
ment was forthright: “The people of this 
state . . . will reelect me by an over- 
whelming majority in the first primary.” 


Pepper proved right. In numbers 
swelled by the fact that the state had 
lifted its $1 poll tax, citizens cast the larg- 
est vote in state history. Of 389,018 votes 
cast for the three major Senatorial candi- 
dates, Pepper received 233,531—a clear 
majority and the largest total ever given 
a primary candidate in the state of 
Florida. 

In post-election statements, victor and 
vanquished turned lyrical. Pepper uttered 
blank verse: “Our friends were true, our 
cause was just.” Wilcox paraphrased In- 
victus: “My head may be bloody, but it 
is unbowed.” 





Significance 


Overwhelming though it was, Pepper’s 
victory was not so impressive an index of 
New Deal popularity as surface facts indi- 
cated. Hit by the business slump far later 
than most states, Florida has barely be- 
gun to experience the depression reaction 
against the New Deal. 

Nationally, the Florida primaries’ im- 
mediate importance found expression in 
three ways: (1) Pepper’s victory hastened 
the unexpected revival of the Wage-Hour 
Bill in the House; (2) the impressive poll, 
following Alabama’s endorsement last Jan- 
uary of another wage-hour proponent, 
Lister Hill, clearly showed that the South- 
ern masses are eager to support liberal 
labor legislation; (3) the primary out- 
come demonstrated that White House en- 
dorsement is still virtual guarantee of suc- 
cess in Democratic states. 

In the long run, the huge primary vote, 
in conjunction with the repeal of the 
poll tax, revealed a new weapon to the ad- 
ministration’s Southern lieutenants. Gen- 
eral abolition of the tax, and conse- 
quent enfranchisement of countless im- 
poverished citizens, may well point the 
way to increasing New Deal victories in 


the South. 





Other Primaries 


Like Florida, three other states held pri- 
mary elections last week. Also like Florida, 
two of the states, South Dakota and Ala- 
bama, recorded the largest primary votes 
in their histories. Unlike Florida, none of 
the three provided important tests of New 
Deal popularity. Noteworthy features of 
the three elections: 


{{ South Dakota’s former “cowboy” Gov- 
ernor, Tom Berry, emerged from retire- 
ment and won the Democratic nomination 
for the Senatorship. 


{In Alabama, Gov. Bibb Graves’ choice 
as his successor trailed the two anti- 
Graves men, Frank Dixon and Chauncey 
Sparks, who face a runoff primary next 
month. Former Sen. Tom Heflin, again at- 
tempting to reenter politics, lost the Fifth 
District’s Congressional nomination to 
Rep. Joe Starnes. 


——= 
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... and David Sholtz 


{In Indiana, Gov. M. Clifford Town. 
send’s faction gained a snug majority of 
delegates to the forthcoming Democratic 
state convention, forcing Sen. Frederick 
Van Nuys to run for renomination as an 
independent Democrat. 





Congress 


Swing Develops to Wage-Hour 
and Reorganization Measures 


One unexplained fact revealed by the 
periodic Gallup surveys of public opinion 
is that every time President Roosevelt 
steams off on a fishing trip his personal 
popularity takes a sharp upturn. What- 
ever happened to his popularity while he 
fished last week, there was no question 
that his political fortunes showed distinct 
improvement. 

For four months, Mr. Roosevelt had sat 
at his Washington desk watching Congress 
grow rebellious and turn down his major 
legislative proposals. Then, a fortnight 
ago, he packed off aboard the new cruiset 
Philadelphia for a Caribbean vacation. 
While he hooked 20-pound barracuda and 
pompanos, the ship’s radio brought news 
that Congress had suddenly revived his 
pet Wage-Hour Bill, had speeded up ac 
tion on his spending-lending program, and 
was even talking of reviving parts of his 
ill-fated Government Reorganization Bill. 


Rebellion 


Behind the President’s earlier troubles 
lay the basic fact that he has not had the 
consistent support of the most powerfil 
bloc in Congress, the Southern Democrats 
who have a near monopoly on strategit 
Congressional posts—Vice President Gat- 
ner, Senate Majority Leader Barkley, 
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Senate Floor Leader Byrnes, Finance 

Committee Chairman Harrison, Speaker 

Bankhead, and House Majority Leader 

Rayburn. Time and again in the last year, 
have helped kill key proposals. 

Realizing this, Mr. Roosevelt just be- 
fore his vacation summoned to the White 
House two powerful Southerners, Senators 
Barkley and Byrnes. He strongly suggested 
they bend every effort to revive the Re- 
organization and Wage-Hour Bills. 

The Senators shook their heads, arguing 
that Congress was in an adjournment 
mood, that many members itched to get 
home to mend fences before their primary 
dections, and that House Leaders Bank- 
head and Rayburn viewed the wage-hour 
measure with ill-concealed distaste. Fur- 
thermore, the hostile Rules Committee had 
efectively blocked it from consideration 
on the House floor. 

Faced with this pessimistic report, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt write a letter, then went 


fishing. 




















"wos T Next day Mary Norton, House Labor 
Committee chairman, made the letter pub- 
lic. It differed from the President’s former 

ye notes to Congress in one conspicuous re- 

‘ spect: he was obviously trying to counter- 

orick | at “dictatorship” charges. “I want to 

ape make it wholly clear that the rules under 
which the House of Representatives acts 

are properly not the concern of the execu- 

tive branch of the government . . . There 

are, however, certain types of measures 

... which are of undoubted national im- 

| portance .. . In the case of the wage and 

OUF | hour legislation . . . the majority party of 

5 the House is committed . . . by its national 


platform .. .” In mildest terms, the Presi- 
the} dent suggested that the members force 
nion| the bill to the floor by means of a dis- 
velt | charge petition—which requires the signa- 
onal | tures of 218 Congressmen. 
hat- 
. Reversal 
tin| Hardly had Mr. Roosevelt boarded the 
inct | Philadelphia before the political tides back 
in Washington began to turn. 
sat! While the President’s letter failed to 
ress | create any popular uproar for wage-hour 
ajor | legislation, its friendly tone markedly 
ght | eased the tension between the Capitol and 
iset | White House which some of the President’s 
jon. | bolder demands had produced. In effect, 
and | the letter paved the way for a series of 
ews | events which tended to advance the wage- 
his | hour cause. 
ac- First, a bloc of some 50 militant liberals 
id | headed by Rep. Arthur D. Healey met on 
his | three successive afternoons and swore to 
ill. } do battle for the bill. They subdivided in- 
to “flying squadrons,” pleaded with luke- 
warm colleagues, and heatedly pressed out- 
les right foes of the measure to sign the peti- 
the § tion. 
ful { Second, labor lobbyists stalked Capitol 
ats | corridors, redoubling their efforts to win 
gic | Names for the petition. They pointed out 
at- } to election-facing Congressmen the size of 
the labor vote in their respective districts. 














John L. Lewis’ C.I.0. wholeheartedly sup- 
ported the measure. William Green’s A.F. 
of L. backed it with less fervor. 

In addition, the legislators’ attitude 
toward the Reorganization Bill, defeated 
three weeks ago, showed signs of a marked 
change. Immediately after the vote on the 
measure, representatives began to wonder 
if they had misjudged the country’s senti- 
ment regarding it. They had been swamped 
by anti-administration telegrams, but more 
recently a flurry of slower-moving letters 
arrived, many of them favoring the bill. 

Last week many legislators who had 
acknowledged receipt of anti-reorganiza- 
tion letters and telegrams got back whole 
batches of their own letters marked: “No 
such person at this address.” Evidently, 
organizations opposing the bill had out- 
done themselves. The Congressmen needed 
no clearer proof that some of them had 
paid too much attention to what Hey- 
wood Broun termed “government by night 
letter.” 

But administration forces got their big- 
gest boost from an unexpected direction— 
the South, commonly considered the sec- 
tion most violently opposed to the wage- 
hour measure. Washington was astonished 
at the size of the majority Florida voters 
gave Sen. Claude Pepper, a 100 per cent 
New Dealer and loud champion of wage- 
hour legislation. Congress paused. Did the 
public really want a Wage-Hour Bill? 
The House quickly decided to play safe. 


Mob Scene 

“What kind of a show is going on 
here?” On the House floor Rep. John 
Taber, Republican, gaped in amazement. 
With a wild whoop, a Congressman had 
just thrown his arms around Rep. Mary 
Norton’s neck and hugged her. Shortly 


before, the Congresswoman had placed the 
wage-hour petition on the Speaker’s desk, 
and proponents of the bill turned parlia- 
mentary procedure into pandemonium. 
The Speaker pounded for order, but shout- 
ing members massed jubilantly around the 
dais, struggled for the pen, and reached 
for the petition in a desire to jump on 
the wage-hour bandwagon. 

Even more perplexed than most South- 
erners, Majority Leader Sam Rayburn, of 
Texas, who had conceded the bill no 
chance, watched blankly. After 202 Rep- 
resentatives had signed up, Rayburn be- 
latedly joined the throng. In the record 
time of 2 hours 21 minutes, 182 Demo- 
crats, 23 Republicans, 8 Progressives, and 
5 Farmer Laborites had added their 
names. Among them were 23 Southern 
Democrats. 

Monday even the House Rules Com- 
mittee, which had repeatedly blocked the 
wage-hour measure, reversed itself and 
decided to give the bill precedence on the 
calendar. 

Meanwhile, a House subcommittee 
favorably reported the bill embodying the 
major part of the President’s spending- 
lending program, clearing away the first 
big obstacle to speedy action. And even 
the Senate reflected the sudden change 
in temper. Senators began to talk of pass- 
ing the less controversial parts of the 
President’s ill-fated Reorganization Bill. 
Though few conceded the move much of 
a chance, Senator Byrnes, sponsor of the 
original bill, indicated he might give the 
plan a try. 


Outlook 


Contributing to the Wage-Hour Bill’s 
first success was the fact that it was weak- 
er than the original bill. As revived in the 
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Wage-Hour petition: Robert Mouton pens the last name for Mary Norton 
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House, it provided for a minimum wage 
of only 25 cents an hour, a work maxi- 
mum of 44 hours a week—though the 
standards would be strengthened to a 40- 
cent hour and 40-hour week within three 
years. 

Most controversial point in the bill is its 
failure to recognize any. differential be- 
tween Southern and Northern wages. It is 
this that may lead Southerners in both 
houses to indulge in dilatory tactics, if not 
in an actual filibuster. And, if the South- 
erners should get a differential inserted, 
the bill will lose much of its support from 
New Englanders, who are now supporting 
it in the hope of ending low-wage Southern 
competition. 

This week chances seemed good that the 
measure would pass the House, fair that 
it would clear through the Senate and be- 
come law. But, in the light of last month’s 
unexpected defeat of the Reorganization 
Bill, few experienced observers would make 
any positive prediction. With industrial 
and farm lobbies resuming full-speed ac- 
tivity against the bill and with Congress- 
men anxious to get out of Washington and 
onto the stump, wage-hour legislation 
hung in the balance. 





Jersey Jitters 
Hague Masses His Patriots, 


and ‘Invasion’ Fizzles Out 


For three successive weeks Jersey City 
has added new chapters to its own notori- 
ety. Late last month Mayor Frank Hague’s 
courts clapped an anti-Hague Democrat 
into jail on a charge of speaking without 
a permit. Two weeks ago when Norman 
Thomas, three times Socialist candidate 
for the Presidency, attempted to repeat 
Burkitt’s offense, Hague’s officers bundled 
Thomas into a police car and sent him 
packing back to New York. 

Last week after Thomas had filed Fed- 
eral kidnaping charges against two Jersey 
City policemen, Hague’s fellow members 
of the Democratic National Committee 
kept expediently silent. Aroused by the 
Democrat’s lethargy, two fiery young Con- 
gressmen entered the scene. One was Jerry 
O’Connell, Montana Democrat, former 
football halfback, and son of a copper 
miner. The other was John T. Bernard, 
Farmer Laborite of Minnesota, a native 
of Corsica, and a former iron miner. 

O’Connell and Bernard announced they 
would speak in Jersey City, with or with- 
out permission. Immediately Hague’s lieu- 
tenants swung into action. Col. Hugh 
Kelly, Gov. Harry Moore’s secretary and 
president of the New Jersey League of 
War Veterans, summoned veterans’ organi- 
zations to a rabble-rousing rally. 

The ex-soldiers heard bold words from 
their chieftains. Col. George T. Vickers, 
former commander of the Fourth New 





Wide World 


Mrs. Treacy, foe of ‘foreign hosts’ 


Jersey Infantry, exhorted his hearers: 
“When the mob spirit that is within us 
all asserts itself, no one dare invite the 
consequences of his act upon the pretext 
that he wants only to exercise a right of 
free speech . . . The time has come to 
stop talking and do something.” Charles 
Brophy, senior vice commander of the 
Catholic War Veterans of New Jersey, 
promised: “We will have 800 uniformed 
men there, each with 2 feet of rubber 
hose.” 

Cheers greeted Mrs. Helen A. Treacy, 
80-year-old president of the Gold Star 
Mothers of New Jersey. Stumbling over 
seemingly unfamiliar words, Mrs. Treacy 
read a speech that protested the “invasion” 
of Jersey City by “foreign hosts” and de- 
nounced “those things that have made a 
slaughterhouse of half the world.” 





Hague’s hordes banner their ‘patriotism’ 


—————, 





The evening of May 7 found Jer 
City ready for anything. Labor-union rep. 
resentatives, brightly uniformed Veterans 
police, New York representatives of 4. 
sorted liberal organizations, and Curious 
citizens—perhaps 30,000 in all—milled yp. 
easily in Journal Square. 

Police strategy quickly became evident 
The least threat of public utterance drew 
marching columns of veterans and thei 
blaring bands. Motorcycle officers kept 
their machines near the curb—whereye 
knots of citizens collected, the policeman 
opened up the throttles, and the engines’ 
blasts and sickening smoke soon set the 
crowds in motion. 

Meanwhile, across the river in Ney 
York, O’Connell and Bernard fumed and 
blustered with their official sponsor, for. 
mer Rep. Vito Marcantonio, head of the 
international Labor Defense. Convinced 
at the last minute that the Congressmen’s 
appearance in Jersey would mean blood. 
shed, Marcantonio changed his mind. Aft- 
er a three-hour argument with the pugna- 
cious pair, Marcantonio announced a final 
decision: there would be no speeches. 
In Jersey City, the disappointed crowd 
had already begun trickling homeward. 


sey 


Promising to try again, the Congres. 
men and their wives entrained for Wash- 
ington. O’Connell said: “Democracy must 
be brought to Jersey City.” His wife said: 
“I would have been proud to see my hus- 
band with a broken arm.” Bernard said: 





“We're going home. To hell with this.” 





Lady Legislators 


For the most part the one woman Sen- | 
ator and five women Representatives in| 
Congress attend to business and vote the 
way their consciences and — 
dictate. All six women are up for reelec- | 
tion this year. 
Last week, while Congresswoman Vir 
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MAY 16, 1938 
— 

ginia Jenckes campaigned her way to vic- stomach. Next day MRamsey’s name end of the present fiscal year. Hence, he 
tory in the Indiana primaries, her col- brought to ten the total number of G-men had been forced to order 339 of his 678 
leagues in the Capitol announced that “all who have died in action since 1925. agents to take vacations during May, the 
for one and one for all” they would com- Far more eloquently than he could other half to loaf during June. 


hat a reported whispering campaign that 
Congresswomen “are loafers.” 

In signed statements the lady legislators 
pointed out that Virginia Jenckes in par- 
ticular had distinguished herself by fight- 
ing successfully to have the American flag 
fown over Union Station and unsuccess- 


| fully to have the capital’s cherry trees 


chopped down because they are Japanese. 

Anxious to sign the petition for reviving 
the Wage-Hour Bill, Mrs. Jenckes flew 
back to Washington. She arrived ten min- 
utes too late. 





Fast Coast ‘Raided’ 


“War exists between a coalition of 
European and Asiatic Powers and the 
United States. The fleet of . . . a mem- 
ber of the coalition is escorting troop ships. 
Information indicates this force intends 
to attack in the New England area.” 

Acting on this General Headquarters 
order, the Army’s Air Force on May 1 be- 


gan the biggest mobilization in American’ 


history. As 500 officers and 2,500 men went 
into action, the public got its first chance 
to observe performances of new experi- 
mental planes: the Lockheed stratosphere 
ship; the Boeing four-engined bomber, 
America’s largest landplane; and the Bell 
“Airacuda,” equipped with aerial cannon. 

From fields in New York, New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania, the forces 
warmed up with a few preliminary attacks. 
Albany was “bombed” from such a height 
that the marauders were neither seen nor 
heard. The Thirteenth Attack Squadron 
“wiped out” motor convoys and working 
parties at Fort du Pont, Del., and 40 min- 
utes later let loose a mimic barrage of gas 
and machine-gun fire on marching troops 
in New Jersey. 

The week-long “war,” which formally 
began on Wednesday, has three main pur- 
poses: (1) to test American defenses 
against air raids like those in Spain and 
China; (2) to show just how effective air 
protection would be if the naval fleet were 
engaged elsewhere; (3) to answer New 
England senators and representatives who 
have repeatedly urged a two-fleet navy 
toinsure adequate protection for the North 
Atlantic Coast. 





A G-Man’s Death 


William R. Ramsey, a Federal Bureau 
of Investigation agent, last week led a 
taiding party of local police officers into 
a small frame house in Danville, Ill. Joe 
Earlywine, suspected bank robber, lay 
asleep. Awakened, he jumped out of bed 
and started shooting. Before he himself 
received fatal wounds, he riddled Ramsey’s 


have pleaded alive, Agent Ramsey by his 
death dramatized a current plight of all 
G-men. FBI officials at once announced 
that the 34-year-old special agent died 
because “two men were assigned to in- 
vestigate this gang . . . when ordinarily 
four men would have been assigned.” 

In Washington, the FBI’s director, J. 
Edgar Hoover, explained why his man 
power had been cut in half. He had found 
that unless he cut expenses, his bureau 
would run a $173,000 deficit by June 30, 
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Flying Colonel: Ross Hoyt 





G-men, like all other Federal employes 
whose work involves traveling, are al- 
lowed $5 a day for expenses. Hoover 
figured that by saving the agents’ daily 
$5.00 expense money—not by stopping 
their salaries, as generally reported in the 
press—and by using the $65,000 advance 
credit he has obtained from next year’s 
appropriation, he might reach the fiscal 
year’s end with his books balanced. For 
his increased expenditures, the FBI chief 
blamed the unusually large crop of un- 
solved kidnapings—the Mattson, Fried, 
and Levine cases—and extensive mail- 
fraud troubles in California. Others pointed 
out that Hoover last January gave his 
agents $108,000 in pay increases. which 
weren't provided for in the budget. 








Anti-Embargo 


Ban on Arms for Spain 


Gains as Capital Issue 


Jan. 6, 1937, the tiny Spanish freighter 
Mar-Cantabrico steamed out of New York 
Harbor with a $2,000,000 cargo of planes 
and other war materials for loyalist Spain. 
This was the last direct legal shipment of 
arms from the United States for either side 
in Spain. For on that same day, Congress 
passed, with only one “nay,” a joint reso- 
lution clamping an embargo on arms ship- 
ments to both civil-war factions. 

Before a year had passed, everyone 
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Flying Generals: Frank Andrews and Arnold Krogstad 
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realized the embargo pinched the loyalists, 
not Franco, and anti-Fascists set up a 
howl for its repeal. Even some of Con- 
gress’ staunchest isolationists switched to 
the view that the embargo was not neutral- 
ity but partiality. 

Agitation for lifting the embargo reached 
a crest within the past month. Delegation 
after delegation, petition after petition 
called on the administration to give the 
loyalists a chance to import American war 
supplies. The lists of pleaders were star- 
spangled with distinguished scientists (in- 
cluding two Nobel Prize winners) , church- 
men, labor leaders, and authors. 

Though the anti-embargo movement 
was unquestionably genuine, three circum- 
stances dimmed its importance as a mirror 
of public opinion: (1) a number of the 
delegates appeared and reappeared in dif- 
ferent delegations; (2) most of the ap- 
peals originated in the New York area; (3) 
behind several of them was the hand of a 
clever little negotiator named Miles Sher- 
over. 

As a capitalist buyer-seller for Com- 
munist employers, Sherover used to peddle 
Soviet Five-Year-Plan bonds in the United 
States. His regular business was building 
construction. But his connection with 
Moscow led naturally to a new field: after 
the outbreak of the Spanish war, he 
turned his talents toward wangling Ameri- 
can help for the Russian-backed loyalist 
government. As president of the Hanover 
Sales Corp., New York, he is chief loyalist 
business agent in this country. Last Sep- 
tember he softened capitalist antagonism 
toward the Spanish Leftists by offering a 
plan for settling Spain’s $30,000,000 debt 
to the United States. Last month he acted 
as spokesman for at least one anti-em- 
bargo delegation that called at the State 
Department. But his name appeared on 
none of the lists of delegates. 

Cynics may have discounted the influ- 
ence of Sherover and his fellow petitioners, 
but the fact remained that by last week 
the anti-embargo movement had made im- 
pressive headway. May 2 Sen. Gerald P. 
Nye, champion of the strictest neutrality, 
reversed his tack and introduced a reso- 
lution for repeal of the sixteen-month-old 
ban. That brought the issue to a head. 
Rumors flew about that the administra- 
tion would endorse the proposal. Even the 
ultra-cautious New York Times burst out 
with the headline: ROOSEVELT BACKS LIFT- 
ING ARMS EMBARGO ON SPAIN; CONGRESS 
AGREES IT FAILS. 

All this created so much befuddlement 
that Chairman Pittman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee asked the State 
Department to let Congress. know just 
where the administration did stand on the 
embargo question. 

Actually, the administration’s attitude 
was not as cloudy as the speculation about 
it. An official answer to Pittman’s ques- 
tion had to await President Roosevelt’s 
return from his fishing trip, but Secretary 






















Cleveland’s emergency dole: oranges, apples, and a pound of rice 


of State Hull passed along word that 
neither he nor the President will object to 
Congress’ lifting the embargo. They will 
not, however, openly advocate the change. 
Their probable reasons: though they have 
given up their original idea that the em- 
bargo was a good thing, they dare not re- 
nounce it for fear of offending large pro- 
Franco elements and of handicapping 
Great Britain’s nonintervention policy— 
a policy in which the administration long 
ago decided to cooperate. 

€ The least significant but most dramatic 
incident in last week’s confusion over neu- 
trality took place Friday at Secretary Hull’s 
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Miles Sherover, loyalist agent 


press conference. Flushed with anger, Hull 
cast off his accustomed self-restraint and 
pitched into press critics as he had never 
done before. The particular target of his 
wrath was Drew Pearson’s and Robert S. 
Allen’s “Washington Merry-Go-Round” 
column. In a face-to-face exchange with 
Pearson, Hull accused him of “misrepre- 
sentation,” “criminal libel,” and unfair 








Wide Worl 


treatment in connection with the column: 
statements that Judge R. Walton Moor. 
79-year-old State Department counselor, 
had persuaded Congress to adopt the arms 
embargo while Secretary Hull’s back was 
turned. 





Hunger in Ohio 


“They are sort of desperate now—they 
have been very tense,” said a welfare off- 
cial. She referred to the crowds besieging 
relief stations night and day with cries of 
“We want food!” A 76-year-old woman} 
who had gone hungry six days appeared 
at one of the stations and waited three 
hours for it to open. Another woman 
fainted. “No one will starve,” said the 
Mayor. 

Thus last week the nation’s sixth largest 
city, Cleveland, experienced a crisis. Faced 
with feeding about 75,000 of its 1,000,000 
inhabitants, and with a total relief load 
as heavy as the last depression’s heaviest, | 
the Ohio metropolis found its cupboard} 


bare. Its own relief funds and $2,750,000 | 


state aid had been used up. 

Gov. Martin L. Davey said city author- 
ties could easily divert the needed money 
from the municipality’s $17,000,000 oper- 
ating fund, but Mayor Harold H. Burton 
insisted he had exhausted “all leg 
means.” 

At the end of the week, Burton managed 
to scrape up $50,000 to care for the most 
acute sufferers. Likewise, the city induced 


landlords not to evict some 25,000 reliel | 


clients and passed out meager emergenty 
rations supplied by the Federal gover 
ment. 

These crumbs of temporary help servel 
to break up the sit-down demonstration 
But nothing can greatly alleviate Cleve 
land’s plight until the State Legislature 
convenes May 16. Then the city may gt 
the power to levy special taxes for reliel 
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= Adolf Hitler’s Roman Holiday 


Dazzles Eye, but Sheds No Light 


Despite Fiery Pledges, 
True Status of Axis Remains 
an Unknown Quantity 


Venice, where Mussolini first met Hit- 
ler, and Berlin, scene of their second en- 
counter, are both cities with records for 
pomp. Neither compares with Rome, how- 
ever, as an appropriate setting for two his- 
tory-conscious dictators, and there last 
week Fascist Duce gave a pageant among 
the imperial ruins for Nazi Fiihrer. The 
original Caesars powdered streets with 
gold dust and paraded African queens in 
gold chains. Mussolini couldn’t do this. 
But onto the broken columns and ruined 
forums of the past he grafted a fantasy 
in colored lights, twined banners, and 
sparkling fountains, and against that back- 
ground put on the most overwhelming 
martial show of modern times. 

This meeting of the dictators excelled 
the first two as a spectacle; it had equal 
political significance; and as a contrast in 
personalities it was the most vivid. Musso- 
lini enjoyed it hugely and showed it. 

He stage-managed everything personal- 
ly. Hitler came technically as guest of 
King Victor Emmanuel III. Mussolini left 
them to ride in the welcoming parade to- 
gether and went back by side streets to 
his office. He stayed up all night before 
the naval display at Naples, seeing to de- 
tails, and did the same next night in 
Rome before the army’s show. At Berlin, 
the Duce had liked the German goose-step 
and taught it to his troops as the “passo 


romano,” inherited from Roman Legions. 





European 


The F lihrer 


When they got out of time doing it for 
Hitler, he conducted the drums himself. 
At a drill by little “Sons of the Wolf” 
he turned to Hitler with a gesture that so 
clearly said: “Aren’t they fine boys?” 
that everyone in the stand laughed. And 
he was continually taking Hitler by the 
arm to point out some new marvel or 
signalling the crowd to applaud more for 
the Fiihrer and less for himself. 
Hitler’s followers said they had never 
seen him so subdued and observant. They 
admitted the Italian show was a big sur- 
prise. At the opera in Naples, Hitler was 
so preoccupied that he failed to salute 
the Nazi “Horst Wessel Song” or come 
forward when the cast of “Aida” ap- 


plauded him. Not until the military pa- 





Underwood & Underwood 


The King 


rade, halfway through his visit, did he 
respond to Mussolini’s joviality. 

Rome’s main station is in a dull part 
of town. Mussolini rebuilt the little Ostia 
Station so Hitler could arrive there and 
pass down the wide Via dei Trionfi and 
Via dell Impero, which cut through the 
reminders of imperial days. Fifty thou- 
sand troops lined the route. Flames danced 
in huge tripods spaced every 50 feet, and 
sixteen giant searchlights illuminated the 
night. As the King and Fiihrer went by 
the Colosseum, its jagged walls were 
thrown into relief by red fire within. In 
each of the old arches stood a soldier with 
fixed bayonet. But Mussolini didn’t allow 
the procession to pass under the Arch of 
Constantine, reserved for conquerors. 


Mare Nostrum 
In Rome, the crowd dutifully fluttered 
Italian and Nazi flags, but its cheers were 
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The Duce 


moderate. (Official explanation: keynote 
of the Rome display was to be dignity.) 
At the naval show in Naples two days lat- 
er, the keynote was noise, both from the 
crowd and from the fleet’s guns. Fascist 
trumpets blared from the top of a new 
triumphal arch at the entrance of the port, 
and “Viva Hitler” blazed against the side 
of Vesuvius. 

The navy’s spectacle was the greatest 
of the week. Mussolini had assembled 190 
warships, a greater display than the 158 
at the Spithead review for the Coronation 
of King George VI. When Hitler arrived, 
all except the 85 submarines lay around 
the bay like teeth of a comb. As Duce and 
Fiihrer watched from the reconditioned 
battleship Conte di Cavour, the whole 
fleet filed out at the rate of one ship every 
fourteen seconds. 

But this was no review. The Duce 
showed the striking power of his new fleet, 
mistress of Mare Nostrum—Our Sea. De- 
stroyers wheeled in and out of smoke- 
screens. Torpedo powerboats dashed from 
behind islands and back again at 50 miles 
an hour. Cruisers using real shells sank a 
radio-controlled target ship. And the sub- 
marine fleet-—unequaled in size anywhere 
—performed a maneuver never seen on 
such a scale. Advancing in nine columns, 
the 85 ships submerged together as they 
reached the main fleet, passed through its 
columns, then eight minutes later, reap- 
peared. 


- Air Raid 


In Rome next day the army showed its 
mechanized power. Half the parade con- 
sisted of Fascist boys and girls from 6 
to 17, or of goose-stepping infantry. But 
half was on wheels: 400 tanks, field ar- 
tillery, and a formidable new mortar, and 
truckloads of chemical-warfare units in 
masks, and flame-throwers in asbestos 
capes and hoods. Two days later—rain 
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forced a postponement until Sunday, so 
nobody except the King, Duce, Hitler, 
and army officers was invited—the air 
force destroyed a sham town 15 miles 
from Rome. James M. Minifie, New York 
Herald Tribune correspondent lately in 
Spain, reported: “To judge by the detona- 
tions and smoke columns, nothing like as 
heavy bombs were used as have been em- 
ployed by Italian aircraft against Madrid, 
Barcelona, and Valencia.” 


Speeches 

Duce and Fiihrer, partners in a Rome- 
Berlin axis which shows signs of strain, 
had much to discuss and little time for it 
in such a grandiose program. Once Musso- 
lini called for his guest at 8:30 a.m. at the 
Quirinal Palace and talked for half an 
hour before the day’s work; again they 
sandwiched in an hour before luncheon 
with the King. 

The night of May 7, before Hitler left 
Rome for a day’s sight-seeing in Florence 
on the way home, Mussolini gave a din- 
ner at the Palazzo Venezia. Both made 
speeches, broadcast to most of the world. 
Mussolini’s, read carefully from manu- 
script, was friendly and enigmatic: “Fas- 
cist Italy knows but one ethical law in 
friendship . . . We have constantly and 
openly affirmed the premises and objec- 
tives of our collaboration, consecrated in 
the Rome-Berlin axis. Germany and Italy 
have left behind the utopia to which Eu- 
rope had blindly committed her destinies 
in order to seek between themselves and 
to seek together with others a manner of 
international living which may .. . set 
up more effective guarantees of justice, 
security, and peace.” 

Hitler answered a specific question— 
the one most on Italian minds since Ger- 
man troops have bivouacked on the Bren- 
ner Pass: “It is my unshakable will and 


Rome: ‘Aren’t they fine boys?’ 


also my political testament to the German 
people to consider inviolable for all time 
the frontiers of the Alps, erected between 
us by nature.” 


“| Apr. 30, three days before Hitler reached 
Rome, Pope Pius XI retired to his summer 
palace at Castel Gandolfo rather than 
meet him. And throughout Mussolini’s 
“Hitler Week” not an Italian or Nazi 
flag fluttered from any church. 

The Vatican newspaper Osservatore 
Romano didn’t even mention that he was 
in town. The Pope went out of the way 
during a speech to say that May 3 was 
Holy Cross Day for the church and that 
“another cross, which assuredly was not 
that of the church, was raised on that day 
in Rome.” The day Hitler went to Naples, 
Pius ordered the Vatican’s museums 
closed because so many tourists wearing 
swastika armbands flocked there “simply 
to kill time” between dictatorial shows. 





Significance 


The pageant Mussolini put on for Hit- 
ler brought the Rome-Berlin axis to its 
most spectacular point but had no gran- 
doise political results. Both took care to 
keep obvious cracks from showing, and 
Hitler’s promise to respect the northern 
border helped that. But all last week Mus- 
solini’s spokesmen spread reports that 
Hitler wanted a close military alliance to 
offset the new Franco-British alliance— 
while the Fiihrer’s entourage kept saying 
it was Mussolini who wanted such an ar- 
rangement. Since signing the Easter Pact 
with Britain and starting negotiations to 
supplement it with France, Mussolini has 
regained his once-lost bargaining position, 
which is as essential in Italian policy as 
isolation is in America’s. Nothing indi- 
cated Hitler had persuaded him out of it. 

But neither Mussolini’s place as middle- 
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man nor his display of naval strength 
changes the fact that Nazi Germany now 
is strong enough to make the axis read 
Berlin-Rome and carry on an aggressive 
policy in Central Europe with no mor 
than tacit approval from the Duce. 





Berlin-Vienna-Prague 





in the Invasion of Austria 


Last week Adolf Hitler sent presents to 
another Fiihrer. As Konrad Henlein, lead- 
er of the Nazis among Czechoslovakia’s 
3,200,000 Sudeten Germans, celebrated his 
40th birthday in the little Bohemian town 
of Asch, a truck from Berlin rolled up and 
guards unloaded ten sound-film projec 
tors—Hitler’s gift to Henlein’s propaganda 
service. With them came a personal com | 
tribution from the Fiihrer to his deputy: 
$4,000 to be used for “social purposes.” 

British diplomats almost outdid Hitler 
in aiding Henlein. In London, Lord Hal- 
fax, high-minded Foreign Secretary t 
whom Neville Chamberlain has given the 
unpleasant job of concluding an “appease 
ment” pact with Germany, conferred with 
Jan Masaryk, son of Czechoslovakia’s late 
hero-founder, Thomas Masaryk. Halifax 
repeated what Chamberlain had told 
France’s visiting Premier, Edouard Dale 





dier, last fortnight: that if Prague wanted 
even London’s moral support it would have 
to give its Germans a “considerable” mer 
sure of autonomy. 

Next day the British Minister, Basil C. 
Newton, flatly told Czechoslovakia’s For 
eign Minister, Kamil Krofta, that the new 
minorities statute now being drafted ™ 
Prague did not go far enough in “satisly- 
ing” the Nazis. At the same time Britains 
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Berlin envoy, Sir Nevile Henderson, called 
at the Wilhelmstrasse and politely urged 
“moderation” on the underlings there. 

(Important officials were celebrating in 
Rome with the Fiihrer.) He was told that 
the Czech issue was a “family affair.” 

But Czechoslovakia’s cool-headed little 
President, Eduard Benes, went quietly 
ahead on the minorities statute. While 
Henlein has rejected this in advance, it 
last week gained some German support 
for Benes nevertheless. The Agrarian par- 
ty, which united with the Nazis seven 
weeks ago, split off from them, indicating 
that a conciliatory policy might gain 
Prague the support of all anti-Nazi Ger- 
mans—30 per cent of the Sudetenland’s 
inhabitants. 

Benes and his Cabinet have appeared 
less jittery over the Nazi menace than 
statesmen in other capitals. Last week 
GER. Gedye, New York Times corre- 
spondent, reported one reason for their 
cam: Prague had information that the 
German invasion of Austria—presented to 
the world as a marvel of military precision 
—actually was a marvel of inefficiency. 
Dozens of tanks broke down, jamming the 
Vienna-Linz road so thoroughly that only 
licht armored cars reached the capital. 
“Mobile” artillery had to be sent by rail. 
Walter von Reichenau, most ardently Nazi 
of the generals, bungled the advance and 
was superseded by Gen. Fedor von Bock, 
Dresden commander. Hitler “left Vienna 
in sudden disgust at this exhibition .. . 
before blandly smiling Austrian generals.” 

All this reassured Benes, since it bore 
out a report that Hitler intended to restore 
Col. Gen. Werner von Fritsch, former 
Chief of Staff, to favor. This cautious pro- 
fessional soldier told Hitler that Germany’s 





European 


Henderson warned Berlin... 


new and relatively unorganized army 
should not risk a major war. Hitler ousted 
him in the February army purge. His re- 
turn would indicate a less adventurous 
program. 





The ‘Cliveden Set’ 


“Cliveden set” has been made a sinister 
byword in British politics by opponents 
of Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain’s 
foreign policy. Cliveden is a great Geor- 
gian mansion on the Upper Thames owned 
by Lord Astor and his wife, the former 
Nancy Langhorne. According to Chamber- 
lain’s Laborite opposition, a clique of aris- 
tocratic pro-Fascists gathered at its fire- 
side to plot the downfall of Anthony Eden 





Monkemeyer 


... not to let the Sudeten Germans get out of hand 


and now are steering Chamberlain to make 
friends with Mussolini and Hitler. Lord 
Londonderry, the Marquess of Lothian, 
and Lord Halifax, Eden’s successor, are la- 
beled members of the group. Anti-Cham- 
berlain propagandists have given them and 
the Astors a big build-up as off-stage con- 
spirators. 

Last week the Astors denied that such 
a thing as the “Cliveden set” exists. In a 
letter to The Times—controlled by his 
family and pilloried as mouthpiece for the 
clique—Viscount Astor wrote: “The story 
that a group meets at Cliveden at week 
ends and not only intrigues in the interest 
of Fascism but is able to force its views on 
the Cabinet originated in the imagination 
of the editor of a ‘Red’ publication . 
We have for years entertained all kinds of 
people, including Communists, at our 
country home.” 

Simultaneously, Lady Astor wrote the 
Laborite Daily Herald: “A few years ago 
I was called a Communist and accused of 
pro-Soviet leanings because I visited Rus- 
sia with Bernard Shaw ... As regards the 
imaginary Cliveden set, some who are said 
to belong to it never have been at Clive- 
den and others have not been there for 
years . .. I was actually in the United 
States and my house was closed when, ac- 
cording to a Communist leaflet, a meeting 
[to plot Eden’s ousting] occurred at my 
home. The whole story is a myth.” 

Still the Laborites shouted “Cliveden” 
and tried to goad Chamberlain into calling 
a general election on the foreign-policy 
question. Though he coolly ignored them, 
they made diplomacy the issue in two re- 
cent by-elections—which they won. Last 
week came a third test, this time in Lich- 
field, near Chamberlain’s home city of 
Birmingham. The Prime Minister was so 
anxious to win the seat that he sent sev- 
eral Cabinet members, who seldom take 
part in by-elections, to stump against the 
Laborites. Nevertheless, C. C. Poole, a 
railway clerk, beat the government candi- 
date by 23,586 to 22,760. A Conservative 
had won the seat in 1935 by a margin of 
3,295. 





The Balkans 


As Adolf Hitler often flees from Berlin 
politics to the snowy quiet of Berchtes- 
gaden, so King Carol often quits Bucharest 
for his castle at Sinaia in the pine-covered 
Carpathian foothills. Like the Fiihrer, the 
King also entertains politicians in his 
mountain retreat, and last week he played 
host to Czechoslovakia’s Foreign Minister, 
Kamil Krofta, and Yugoslavia’s Premier, 
Milan Stoyadinovich. This was the first 
Little Entente meeting since Germany 
engulfed Austria. 

Two years ago the Little Entente— 
which binds Prague, Bucharest, and Bel- 
grade to mutual defense only if one is 
attacked by Budapest—threatened war if 
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Hungary rearmed. Last week it uttered 
not a peep when Budapest announced a 
capital levy to raise $120,000,000 for arms. 
Instead it meekly considered giving more 
rights to Magyar minorities within each of 
the three Entente countries. Reason: the 
powerful, rapidly expanding Nazi move- 
ment in Hungary has convinced Balkan 
statesmen that before Hitler cracks at 
well-armed Czechoslovakia he will attempt 
to convert the weak Magyars into vassals. 
Little Entente strategists hope to avert 
this by strengthening Premier Kalman 
Daranyi’s moderate government with a 
Chamberlain-like policy of “appeasing” 
Hungary. 


France: Action 


Taxes Raised, Franc Cut 
to Stave Off Bankruptcy 





I owe it to you to tell you the whole 
truth. Here it is. Our economic position is 
bad. Legitimate profit is tending to dis- 
appear. Unemployment is increasing. An 
unfavorable trade balance is impoverish- 
ing us. Our production figures constitute a 
humiliation. The budget is unbalanced. The 
needs of the Treasury exhaust public sav- 
ings, degrade public credit, and dry up 
private credit . .. Whether it be orthodox 
or audacious, generous or cruel, every 
measure that can directly aid public se- 
curity is necessary. 


May 4, at 8:30 p.m. startled French- 
men heard the voice of Edouard Daladier 
coming over the radio. A month ago Par- 
liament had given the cold, blue-eyed Pre- 
mier authority to run France by decree— 
that he might try to end two years of so- 
cial, economic, and financial chaos. But the 
legislators had hardly expected such hard- 
boiled directness—a bluntness that recalled 
the late Raymond Poincaré in the franc 
crisis of 1926. 


Solution 

First Daladier issued 40 pages of de- 
crees. The chief one was an act of political 
courage: all levies on tax-hating French- 
men will be raised a flat 8 per cent. 

Next he abolished France’s politician- 
designed dual budget and lumped together 
all expenses although this meant almost 
doubling the current deficit to $331,000,- 
000. He announced surtaxes on armaments 
profiteers. Finally, he risked a headlong 
collision with the Communists and Social- 
ists by demanding “modifications” of the 
40-hour week—for which the all-powerful 
General Confederation of Labor has staged 
strike after strike since June 1936. 

Then Daladier turned to his toughest, 
most immediate problem. This is France’s 
financial chaos and rapidly stagnating 
trade. Only one solution seemed sure: 
franc devaluation to give the Treasury a 


paper profit, lure back expatriated capital, 
and give business an inflationary shot in 
the arm. Yet to do this he had to obtain 
the permission of Britain and the United 
States as signatories to the 1936 tri-power 
currency agreement. And two weeks ago 
Neville Chamberlain had told Daladier 
that Britain considered the franc under- 
valued anyway and would oppose further 
devaluation, since it would allow French 
exports to undersell British goods. 

For 24 hours Daladier, Finance Minister 
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Finance Minister Marchandeau 


Paul Marchandeau, and: Justice Minister 
Paul Reynaud—the government’s chief 
economic theorist—frantically cabled and 
telephoned London and Washington. At 
last they convinced Britain and the United 
States that the political value of a stabil- 
ized franc would more than offset trade 
losses—and, just half an hour before Dala- 
dier’s speech was scheduled, he received 
notice of Anglo-American support. 

Next day he decreed the franc’s fourth 
devaluation since the World War. In 1926 
Poincaré had ruthlessly established the 
plummeting currency at 4 cents. British 
and American devaluation raised it to 
6 2/3 cents, and in 1936 Léon Blum re- 
duced the franc 27 per cent—and prompt- 
ly offset his advantage by introducing the 
cost-boosting 40-hour week. In July 1937, 
rising costs forced Georges Bonnet to make 
a further cut. Last week only 9 per cent 
was chopped from the franc’s value—re- 
ducing it to 2.79—but the amputation ap- 
parently was a success. 

Of the $2,500,000,000 that the Popular 
Front frightened abroad in the last two 
years, $400,000,000 came romping back to 
Paris on the first day of devaluation. In- 
terest rates on government bonds—always 
abnormally high in France—dropped from 
4 to 3% per cent. Stock prices bounded 
upward. And the Treasury found that re- 
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valuing its $2,428,000,000 gold reserve lef 
it with with a profit of $1,200,000,009_ 
just enough to liquidate the government's 
debt to the Bank of France. Pleased y 
this success, Daladier announced that he 
will soon float a low-interest defense logy 
for “patriots.” Meanwhile he earmarke 
$141,000,000 in special credits for imme. 
diate army, navy, and air-force expansion, 





Significance 


Although Daladier still allowed the fran 
to fluctuate, it seemed likely that he would 
soon stabilize it—giving France its fipg 
steady currency in two years. This shoul 
bring back more foreign-invested capital 
and then the Premier’s problem will }y 
the same as Franklin D. Roosevelt’s: hoy 
to create confidence and thus put the ide 
money to work. His indicated course: jp. 
crease the 40-hour week to 45, thereby r. 
ducing excessive manufacturing costs and 
increasing the “humiliating” production 
figures. 


{| The frane’s devaluation saved Lloyd's 
of London $350,000. 

A welder clambered down into the ep. 
gine room of the eight-year-old French 
Line motorship Lafayette, which lay in 
drydock at Le Havre. As he set to work, 





sparks from his blow torch fell into a pod | "ye. 
of waste oil. Flames raced along the floor, hich P 
. ug 
jumped to the top of the steel-raftered be tan 
boiler room and enveloped the big storage aia 
tanks. The tanks exploded and doused the a 
Lafayette with fuming, crackling oil. After hoon ¥ 
more than 24 hours of futile struggle fire- cists = 
men gave up the smoldering hulk, and aes 
Lloyd’s cheerfully agreed to pay the} 4, fo 
$3,500,000 to which devaluation reduced progre: 
the insurance from $3,850,000. (Previous | _ danger 
depreciations had shrunk it from an orig- On | 
inal $5,250,000 in 1933.) drive 
from i 
: teen ¢ 
Spain: Confident Coe 
advan 
Loyalists Elated at Holding -_ 
on tet 
Rebel Drive at a Stalemate | olive g 
the F; 
Apr. 7 Spain’s newly appointed Foreign Har 
Minister, Julio Alvarez del Vayo, smiled loyalis 
at Barcelona correspondents: “I invite yol | strong 
all to come here on May 7 and have a | seeme. 
other glass of sherry with me.” Reportets | coast 
clinked their glasses skeptically. For 4] After. 
month Gen. Francisco Franco had beet} thews 
chasing disorganized loyalist troops from | optim 
Aragon into Catalonia. The government’ } long r 
end seemed a matter of days. Far 
Last week correspondents sipped theit } Franc 
sherry and this time listened respectfully } Nevill 
to del Vayo’s optimism: “The situation J finally 
will be better and better on June 7, July’, [ natior 
and Aug. 7.” tier— 
Rain and a fiercely revived loyalist re | officer 
sistance had stopped the wheels of Frat- } ¢elonz 
co’s mechanized army for nearly three Hu; 
weeks. All along the Catalonian front gov Spain 
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ernment forces not only held their lines 
but even launched counterattacks. In the 
high Pyrenees a late, sticky snow halted 
the insurgents while the “lost” 43rd Bat- 
talion continued to bedevil their rear guard 
from its impregnable stronghold in the 
Aran Valley. Northeast of Teruel the Fas- 
cists under Gen. José Varela halfheartedly 
skirmished with loyalists entrenched in 
the forbidding mountains but made little 
progress in straightening out a small but 
. dangerous government salient. 

On the Mediterranean the chief Fascist 
drive bogged down completely 25 miles 
from its next objective, Castellon. In nine- 
teen days motorized Italian squadrons, 
Carlist infantry, and Moorish cavalry had 
advanced only 5 miles. Heavy winds and 
rain kept insurgent planes grounded, while 
on terraced hillside farms and in thick 
olive groves the loyalists were able to defy 
the Fascists’ mechanized equipment. 

Handicapped by inferior numbers the 
loyalists nevertheless were forced to seek 
stronger defensive positions. Their strategy 
seemed to be one of selling the rugged 
coast as dearly as possible mile by mile. 
After studying this front, Herbert L. Mat- 
thews of The New York Times was “not 
optimistic for the fate of Castellén in the 
long run.” 

Far more damaging to the loyalists than 
Franco’s thrusts was a blow struck by 
Neville Chamberlain. The Prime Minister 
finally persuaded Paris to reinstate inter- 
national control along its Pyrenees fron- 
tier—which means that nonintervention 
officers will inspect all shipments to Bar- 
celona. 

Huge munitions supplies, sluiced into 
Spain from France in the last month, ad- 
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St. Bernard hospice: the prior and Yvon 


mittedly provided the spark that fired the 
government’s new resistance. Noninterven- 
tion would cut these off and presumably 
be accompanied by renewed Fascist aid 
to Franco. Then, with the loyalists her- 
metically sealed up, a final big push could 
hardly fail to end the war. 

In London last week the creaking non- 
intervention committee was accordingly 
hauled out to draft measures for closing 
the French frontier. It also sourly planned 
to “consider” Senator Nye’s proposal for 
the resumption of American arms ship- 
ments to Spain (see page 13). 





Wide World 
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a New Job in the Himalayas 








Out of the Dog House 


Disgraced St. Bernards Get 


For 53 miles from Martigny to Aosta, 
the Great St. Bernard Pass twists from 


“Switzerland into Italy. Its thundering 
avalanches and tricky glacier ice made it 
one of the most dangerous routes in 


Europe before construction of a new road 
in 1905, and for nearly 1,000 years the 
lives of lost travelers often depended sole- 
ly on rescue by St. Bernard’s famous dogs. 

The origin of these shaggy beasts— 
usually pictured with a small keg of 
brandy hitched to the collar—is obscured 
by time, though some authorities hold 
them a cross between the Newfoundland 
and the Pyrenean sheep dog. The pack 
has never been large. In recent years less 
than a dozen dogs have carried on the 
tradition. Trained by the Augustinian 
Brothers of St. Bernard Hospice, they 
readily became expert at digging out 
stragglers and leading them to shelter at 
the monastery. 

Last year the record of the St. Ber- 
nards was spoiled when one killed a 10- 
year-old girl who was skiing near the 
hospice. Her father demanded that the 
dogs be destroyed. Swiss police refused 
this, but three of the animals were con- 
demned to an Italian dog farm, the re- 
maining eight to an exhibition cage. 

Last week new work was found for the 
St. Bernard pack. An Augustinian refuge 
near Lhasa, Tibet—a Christian island in 
the home of Buddhism—sent word that it 
was eager to accept the dogs for rescue 
work in the Himalayas. Brother Cyrille, 
their aged trainer, who will accompany 
them on the 6,500-mile trip, defended the 
dogs’ reputation: “My St. Bernards would 
not have attacked the girl had they 
known what they were attacking. She fell 

. they took her for some object of 
prey. St. Bernards are gentle, kind, and 
obedient and do not deserve to be kept 
imprisoned.” 

As the priest and his charges sailed 
from Marseille May 4 the prior of St. 
Bernard’s sighed in relief: “There is 
work for them there—better than exhibit- 
ing to tourists.” 





Colombia 


For more than 50 years Colombia has 
been an oasis of democracy among dicta- 
tor-ruled states. The constitution of 1886 
established popular government, and later 
amendments have curbed Presidential 
powers—even to forbidding unsanctioned 
foreign borrowing, a long-established cus- 
tom in Latin America. 

Slowly, the “poor but honest” policy 
of liberalism has borne its fruits. Newly 
built highways are stimulating local in- 
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dustries. Government agricultural projects 
have greatly improved Colombian crops. 
A nationwide system of public schools 
makes primary education available to all 
Colombian children. 

Last week, Colombia elected a liberal, 
Dr. Eduardo Santos, President of the re- 
public. Voting was uncontested: neither 
Communists nor conservatives could find 
candidates. 

Five years ago, Colombia was in a tight 
spot. The hundred-year-old boundary feud 
with Peru had broken out anew, and Peru- 
vian volunteers had seized the Colombian 
port of Leticia. Sole hope for a peaceful 
conclusion was an appeal to the League of 
Nations, and Dr. Santos was selected as 
delegate. His negotiations led to the Treaty 
of Rio de Janeiro (1934) which settled the 
Peruvian dispute. 

The new President inherits from his 
predecessor, Don Alfonso Lopez, a policy 
of “moderate liberalism.” Chief plank in 
his platform is stimulation of Colombian 
industries through restriction of foreign 
promotion. 





Japan: Gloomy 
Long and Costly Struggle 
Admittedly Ahead in China 


By actions and words last week Tokyo 
for the first time admitted that the Chi- 
nese struggle had developed into a full- 
fledged war and one which may task Ja- 
pan’s strength to the utmost. First, Pre- 
mier Konoe invoked vital portions of the 
National Mobilization Bill—whereby Par- 
liament three months ago gave him per- 
mission to mobilize the nation and rule 
by decree. Then, Prince Chichibu, semi- 
sacred brother of the sacred Emperor, 
went to China with the mission of rousing 
more enthusiasm in the war-weary troops. 
Finally, Foreign Minister Koki Hirota 
told a conference of provincial governors: 
“No optimistic view of the future is war- 
ranted.” 

The military were forced to share Hi- 
rota’s gloom. On the shell-torn Southern 
Shantung front, where 60,000 Japanese 
were nearly annihilated a month ago at 
Taierhchwang, the battle still rocked back 
and forth. Despite the assistance of 
heavy reinforcements of planes and 
mechanized forces, the invaders made no 
appreciable progress in avenging their 
first modern defeat. 

This holds the invaders in a ragged, 
salient-scalloped triangle bounded by Tai- 
erhchwang, Pihsien, and Tancheng. An ad- 
vance 15 miles south would cut the Lung- 
hai Railway and eventually unite Japan’s 
Shantung and Nanking forces. But even 
this, plus the capture of the rail junction 
with the north-south line at Suchow, would 
harm Chiang Kai-shek little; he would still 
command the interior lines leading from 


Hankow and Sian, whence Russian sup- 
plies arrive by caravan. 

Fighting a determined Japanese advance 
to a standstill filled the Chinese with a 
new brand of hope. On a visit to the Shan- 
tung front, F. Tillman Durdin, New York 
Times correspondent, found them “cheer- 
ful and confident . . . well-fed and neatly 
uniformed.” Around “hundreds of small, 
stone-walled villages” they were construct- 
ing a honeycomb of “trenches, barricades, 
and dugouts,” despite fierce Japanese raids 
that were repelled in hand-to-hand fight- 
ing. 

While Japanese headquarters in Shang- 
hai cautiously reported “no news” from 
Shantung, Hankow correspondents openly 
telegraphed that Chiang Kai-shek was 
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massing 800,000 men for a big push befon 
the 100,000 Japanese in Central Ching an 
reinforced. But even if this offensive fail 
the defenders think they are safe for sev. 
eral months. 


Guerrillas 


For the first time since the war started 
at the Marco Polo Bridge ten months ago, 
Peiping’s inhabitants heard the crash of 
explosives. Japanese explained it was only 
“bombing practice,” but correspondents 
guessed that the dread guerrillas of Gen, 
Chu Teh’s Red Eighth Route Army had 
dared to raid the city’s outskirts. Fear that 
these fighters might sneak into Peiping 
disguised as farmers caused the police tg 
close all city gates. They even searched 
coffins in passing funerals. Potentially, the 
Shansi guerrillas were an even greater 
threat to the invaders than a repetition of 
Taierhchwang might be. The province js 
far more valuable to Japan than Shap. 
tung, because it forms a barrier against 
Russia. 

In Hankow last week, “non-Communist 
experts” told John Gunther, NANA cor. 
respondent, that Chu Teh was a “combina- 
tion of Hannibal, Napoleon, Grant, and 
Lee.” For his army they had only admir- 
tion. Its discipline “is strict but voluntary 

. Officers are called ‘fighters’ . . . Only 
punishments are confinement to quarters, 
self-criticism in public, or, in extreme in- 
stances, expulsion from the army.” Guer- 
rilla war is called “partisan fighting.” Fi- 
nally, “the Eighth Army .. . is the only 
one in the war that takes prisoners. A 
few phrases of Japanese are taught to the 
men, and they go into battle shouting to 
the enemy to lay down their arms and 
join their Chinese companions.” 
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... and some of his elusive guerrillas 
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Dr. Herbert M. Evans 





SCIENCE 





Vision of Giants on Earth: 
Gland Extract Forces Growth 
of an Undersized Boy 


Thirty years ago Dr. Herbert M. Evans, 
director of the University of California’s 
Institute of Experimental Biology, decided 
he wouldn’t be a “classified” scientist, so 
he began skipping about in research. As 
a pioneer vitamin hunter he discovered 
the E factor, without which animal off- 
spring are born dead. In genetics he 
showed that all man’s inherited traits 
were passed from generation to generation 
by exactly 48 microscopic chemical units 
—chromosomes. 

Dr. Evans’ chief interest, however, is in 
the pituitary gland. This reddish-gray, 
acorn-sized organ, encased in bone at the 
base of the brain, sends a dozen hormones 
—gland chemicals that influence body de- 
velopment—into the blood stream. He 
ground up the pituitaries of thousands of 
oxen, extracted a solution, and injected 
it into baby rats. When the animals grew 
into giants in a few months, he knew there 
was a growth-stimulating hormone mixed 
up somewhere in his extract. This hap- 
pened in 1920. 

Since then the 54-year-old Californian 
has been trying to separate the sub- 
stance from a jumble of other pituitary 
hormones, and last week he was close to 
his goal. By a complicated seven-day 
chemical process, Dr. Evans extracted a 
substance so powerful that .05 gram of it 
_ produce a 1-pound weight gain in 
rats, 

Dr. Evans is confident this chemical 
will eventually bring even more spectacu- 
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lar results for dwarfed children. One of 
his hormone mixtures, with only one-fifth 
the power of the new substance, caused 
an underdeveloped 15-year-old boy to 
grow 81% inches in 21 months. 





Blindness or Death? 


Two weeks ago a Chicago surgeon, Dr. 
Morris Hershman, was admiring his 3- 
week-old granddaughter, Helaine Colan. 
Suddenly he frowned, noticing a slight in- 
flammation of the baby’s left eye. The in- 
fant was examined; the irritation was found 
to be the innocent-looking sign of a disease 
rooted deep in the eye—the cancerlike, 
sometimes fatal glioma. 

This abnormal-cell affliction is found in 
from 7 to 17 out of every 100,000 patients 
and usually attaeks only one eye; in 
Helaine’s case, however, it had spread 
from the left to the right eye and was 
progressing by the optic nerve to the 
brain. Unless something was done, death 
would result, probably within two months. 
“Something” meant one of two things: 
removing one eye and attempting to save 
the other by X-ray treatment; or, if that 
failed, removal of both eyes. 

The chances were that, whatever the 
course taken, Helaine would be blind if 
she lived. Dr. Hershman wanted his 
granddaughter to live, blind or not. So 
did Mrs. Herman Colan, the mother. Dr. 
Colan, a dentist, at first wanted to let 
the infant die but changed his mind when 
he learned of the X-ray treatment. Fi- 
nally the Colans agreed to put the de- 
cision up to a jury of nine physicians and 
three rabbis. 

Monday the jury voted for the opera- 
tion. Within an hour Helaine’s left eye 
was removed. Surgeons will try to save 
the other with X-rays. 
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Baby Helaine Colan 





SCIENCE NOTES 


Atomic nuclei are made up of closely 
packed protons—positively charged par- 
ticles. Yet all particles carrying the same 
electrical charge (positive or negative) 
tend to repel each other, sometimes with 
the force of millions of volts. Again, since 
atoms don’t explode, physicists have held 
there must be some binding energy inside 
the building blocks of matter. Now Dr. 
H. A. Bethe of Cornell University an- 
nounces a new atomic particle—the bary- 
tron—to account for this energy. Protons, 
electrons, and positrons—the other atomic 
constituents—have unchanging electrical 
charges, but the barytron can change from 
positive to negative* and back again; it 
may even appear without any charge at 
all. Its electrical shifts give off energy to 
cement atoms together and keep the uni- 
verse from disintegrating into a film of 
hydrogen gas. 


{ Many of the nation’s 17,000,000 hard- 
of-hearing persons can blame their ail- 
ment on otosclerosis—an abnormal bone 
growth that may obstruct sound passages. 
At last week’s meeting of the American 
Otological Society in Atlantic City, Drs. 
Samuel J. Kopetzky, Julius Lempert, and 
Ralph Almour of New York described an 
operation that may aid sufferers from this 
disease. A new sound passage is chiseled 
through bone, and the resulting hole is 
covered with a flap of skin that serves as 
an extra eardrum to pick up sound waves 
and prevents growing bone from filling up 
the new channel. A year ago this surgical 
procedure, first attempted in 1897, re- 
quired three or four operating sessions 
several months apart; now the New York 
doctors can do it in two to five hours. 
Eighteen out of 25 patients reported hear- 
ing improved by the treatment. 


{ Each year millions of feet of catgut are 
produced for sewing up internal tissues 
after operations (an appendicitis opera- 
tion, for one, may take 36 inches of gut). 
To sterilize this surgical thread, manufac- 
turers use chemicals, heat, or both. In 
1935 Dr. Ralph O. Clock of Scarsdale, 
N.Y., set out to find how efficient these 
bacteria-killing methods were. In _ this 
month’s issue of Surgery, Gynecology, and 
Obstetrics he writes that 15 of 36 foreign 
and domestic brands he had tested were 
nonsterile; they contained 36 species of 
bacteria. Dr. Clock blames unreliable chem- 
ical sterilization: “Carefully controlled heat 
. is the only uniformly reliable . . 
method of sterilizing surgical catgut .. .’ 


, 





*In its negative state the barytron is be- 
lieved identical with the mysterious particle dis- 
covered a year ago in the cosmic rays (News- 
WEEK, May 8, 1937; Jan. 10, 1938). 


+Catgut is usually prepared from sheep’s in- 
testines, but never from cats’. Old-time dancing 
teachers played on kits—small violins—and 
strung them with animal innards. “Kitgut” was 
corrupted into “catgut.” 
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RADIO 





Prof. Microphone 


Back in 1930, when the CBS American 
School of the Air started, juvenile educa- 
tion by radio was a novelty. Adult educa- 
tion by the same medium was virtually 
nonexistent. But the educational possi- 
bilities of the microphone were plain, and 
leading radio interests began experiment- 
ing with the idea until the tide started 
flowing. Last week it was brought to a 
crest in the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s Adult Education Series. 

This CBS series is noteworthy because: 
(1) it engages top-flight authorities in 
their fields; (2) it is divided into three 
departments of instruction, with weekly 
programs in each; (3) it is not a trial bal- 
loon but a permanent schedule. 

The first department, “Americans at 
Work,” went on the air Apr. 28; the sec- 
ond, “Living History,” May 4; the third, 
“Adventures in Science,” May 6. Other 
departments will follow in time. 

“Americans at Work” is a close-up pic- 
ture of industry; it catches workmen of 
all kinds—sandhogs, steelworkers, loco- 
motive engineers—right at their jobs in 
their overalls. “Living History” dramatizes 
famous moments of the past and, where 
possible, draws an illuminating parallel 
with the present. “Adventures in Science” 
presents scientific views of important dis- 
coveries and theories in modern medicine, 
endocrinology, atomic research, and so on. 

The historical and scientific programs 
were opened by Allan Nevins, professor 
of history at Columbia University, and 
Dr. Oscar Riddle of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. Men and women 
of comparable caliber will follow. 

In charge of the whole series is Sterling 
Fisher, who last year was CBS No. 1 man 
in the field of lectures and education. He 
taught for seven years at the University of 
Western Japan (Kobe) and for two years 
at the Georgia School of Technology. 
Later he worked several years for The 
Associated Press and on the editorial staff 


of The New York Times. 





SPORT 





A Horse From Missouri 
Leaves Prophets Holding Bag 
on Kentucky Derby Day 


Clyde McBride of The Kansas City 
Star picked Lawrin to win the 64th Ken- 
tucky Derby. In this he stood alone 
among the nation’s race-track soothsayers. 
But the credit was not to his vision, 
simply to his home-town patriotism: Her- 
bert M. Woolf, Lawrin’s owner, operates 
a clothing store in Kansas City. 

Theoretically McBride’s favorite had 
few points in his favor. Last March Law- 


rin won the Flamingo Stakes at Hialeah, 
and it’s a turf tradition that Florida’s 3- 
year-old champion invariably fades in the 
Derby. Moreover, insiders knew the lanky 
horse had tender feet—in several races he 
wore protective, overweight shoes. 

Most important, few thought Lawrin 
would stand a chance against the compe- 
tition. The experts predicted a breathless 
duel between two great horses: Fighting 





——=== 


longer than a mile and a quarter, he 
might have won. But Lawrin had ep 
left to lead Dauber to the wire by 4 
length. Five lengths behind, Can’t Wait 
entry of Myron Selznick, brother of the 
Hollywood producer, nosed out Meno, 
for third place. 

Lawrin’s time, 2 minutes 44/5 gy 
onds on a fast track, fell three secong; 
short of Twenty Grand’s 1931 recon 
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Winners of the Kentucky Derby 


Fox, brother of Gallant Fox, the 1930 
Derby champion; and Stagehand, who 
won this year’s $100,000 Santa Anita 
Handicap from Seabiscuit. Two days be- 
fore the Derby, however, Stagehand de- 
veloped a fever and had to be withdrawn, 
leaving Fighting Fox as the top-heavy 
favorite. Next in line were Bull Lea, Me- 
now, and, as fourth choice, Lawrin. 

But, even before the race started, 
Lawrin made the fans sit up. He was first 
in the parade from paddock to post, hav- 
ing drawn the No. 1 position on the rail. 
And, when the other nine horses were 
lined up, Lawrin kicked up such a fuss 
that it was four minutes before Jockey Ed- 
die Arcaro could hold him in for the break. 

At the start, Menow was first; Lawrin, 
fifth. Fighting Fox passed Lawrin at the 
half-mile mark and ran into second po- 
sition. Menow stayed in front. Passing the 
three-quarter-mile pole, Fighting Fox 
slowed, sulking because his jockey used 
the whip. Still Lawrin ran fifth. Then, 
rounding the final turn, the horse from 
Missouri suddenly let out: one by one, 
he passed the leaders—Mountain Ridge, 
Can’t Wait, Fighting Fox, Menow. 

Behind him came William du Pont Jr.’s 
Dauber. This outsider had been tenth at 
the start, ninth at the half, eighth at the 
three-quarter, sixth at the mile, and was 
gaining at the finish. Had the race been 


Jockey Arcaro earned $7,200. Woolf col- 
lected a first prize of $47,050 and an esti- 
mated $150,000 in bets.’ He recalled a 
Kentucky horse auction several years ago. 
It rained. So few people attended that 
Woolf was able to bid in a good sire, 
Insco, for only $500. Insco and a mare 


named Margaret Lawrence _ produced 
Lawrin. 
The man who knows Lawrin best, 


Trainer Ben Jones, isn’t impressed by him, 
even if he wins every race from now on. 
In his stable, Lawrin is ugly, disobedient, 
and sullen. He constantly plots ways of 
hurting Ben. Last winter he condemned 
the trainer to crutches by stamping 
one of his feet. 





Slighted Slugger 


Bob Seeds had a vagabond career in 
major-league baseball. He wandered from 
the New York Yankees to the Cleveland 
Indians to the Chicago White Sox to the 
Boston Red Sox. No one wanted to keep 
the awkward 6-foot outfielder, so he landed 
on the Yankees’ farm in Newark. 

In Buffalo, N.Y., last week, Seeds sel 
two new batting records—unmatched I 
major- or minor-league history. He wa- 
loped seven home runs in two straight 
games, and four of his clouts came in col 
secutive innings. 
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Trapshooting 





Roger Fawcett, winner, broke 
199 out of 200 from 16 yards 


World 


The classic trapshooting event is the Grand American Handicap, held at 
Vandalia, Ohio, every August. Second is the National Amateur, shot off 
May 6-8 at Travers Island, N.Y. Each shot costs 7 cents—é5 cents for the 
shell, 2 cents for the clay pigeon. In last week’s event 60,000 triggers were 
pulled—$4,200 shot to pieces. Coordination counts more than sight; each 


7 . . 
Walter Beaver: a kicking gun of the sportsmen above is wearing glasses. 


ruined his cheek’ and chances 


P — _ Newsweek Photos by Pat Shear 
Charles Young, 77, oldest entry, Like golfers, few shooters The ladies also like to shoot; 
shattered 100 consecutive pigeons blame themselves for a miss Mrs. C. T. Jackson, 1933 champion 
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ENTERTAINMENT 





Hollywood in a Dither: 
Stars Scent a Pay-Cut Drive 
in Exhibitors’ Attack 


Last week Hollywood’s ability to grin 
and bear it gave way with a bang that re- 
sounded across the country. Up until then 
the film capital had suffered, in compara- 
tive silence, the dwindling foreign market 
and the slump in United States theatre at- 
tendance; the enforced economy measures 
that pruned studio salaries and personnel 
(beginning at the bottom); the prospect 
that the government might launch its long- 
threatened antitrust proceedings against 
the industry; and—unkindest cut of all— 
Samuel Goldwyn’s recent. critical blast 
against the high cost and low caliber of 
American films. Then the Independent 
Theatre Owners Association dropped a 
$300 bomb in the Hollywood Reporter, 
West Coast trade weekly. 

Headed “Wake Up! Hollywood Produc- 
ers,” the red-bordered advertisement blunt- 
ly stated that—although the association 
approved of the star system when the stars 
gave value—practically all the major stu- 
dios were burdened with players who re- 
ceive tremendous salaries although their 
public appeal is negligible: “Among those 
players whose dramatic ability is unques- 
tioned, but whose box-office draw is nil, 
can be numbered Mae West, Edward Ar- 
nold, Garbo, Joan Crawford, Katharine 
Hepburn, and many, many others.” Fur- 
ther along, the broadside added Kay 
Francis and Marlene Dietrich and conclud- 
ed with the advice that producers concen- 
trate on making good pictures because 
“sound judgment and good business are 
valuable assets in an industry that is far 
from being an art.” 

Protests came thick and fast, and the 
faster they came the thicker the plot de- 
veloped. The Motion Picture Daily found 
assorted motives behind the advertisement, 
noting that its publication was coincident 
with the association’s establishment of a 
Hollywood office and its planned invasion 
of New Jersey, long a stronghold of its 
rival, the Allied States Association of Mo- 
tion Picture Exhibitors. On the other hand, 
and anonymously, some of the movie stars 
cried “frame-up!” and branded the attack 
a producer-inspired plot to frighten the 
high-salaried players into accepting pay 
cuts. Although West Coast observers give 
little credence to this theory, many feel 
that the producers are secretly grateful for 
the lever the rumpus has put in their hands. 

To the association, which numbers 300 
independent theatre owners in New York’s 
metropolitan district and is known for its 
conciliatory attitude toward the industry 
in the past, the objectives of the campaign 
were obvious—cheaper film rentals result- 
ing from less wasteful production and pic- 
tures of such drawing power that theatre 
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owners could jettison Bingo, Screeno, and 
allied theatre-filling substitutes. 
Unperturbed by reports of threatened 
libel suits, Harry Brandt, round-faced pres- 
ident of the association, heaped further 
celluloid on the conflagration; he added 
Grace Moore, Lily Pons, Fred Astaire, and 
Joe Penner to his list of box-office “liabili- 
ties” and relied on the ledgers of 300 
theatres to substantiate his claims. 


es 
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Vivacious Ginger at College 


When Harry Brandt weighed Holly. 
wood’s high-salaried stars in the box. 
office balance, he admitted that not all of 
them were found wanting. Ginger Rogers, 
apprenticed to RKO-Radio at $100,000 a 
picture, was one of the two-score actors 
whose popularity, in his estimation, 
justified their fabulous pay checks, Ip 
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An impecunious and addlepated 
young man is through accidental cir- 
cumstance mistaken for a government 
official. At first somewhat flustered, he 
presently discovers a measure of guile 
and shrewdness in himself and takes 
advantage of the chance offered to him. 
Finding the governmental officials sur- 
rounding him to be hypocrites and 
crooks, he plays them one against the 
other and soon has them eating out of 
his hand. Then, at the height of his 
, little glory, he is found out to be an 
impostor, but on his way out sardon- 
ically and with a cocky flourish tells 
off the whole kit and caboodle. 

That is the theme and plot of the 
Theatre Guild’s final production of the 
season. It bears the title WasHincTon 
JITTERS, and it is credited to the 
Messrs. Boruff and Hart, who drama- 
tized it from a recent novel by one 
Trumbo. Anyone who is even faintly 
acquainted with the drama will im- 
mediately recognize that it is also the 
theme and plot of a comedy of well 
nigh a century ago, to wit, Nikolai 
Vassilievitch Gogol’s world-celebrated 
“Revizor,” more commonly known in 
its many presentations in English. as 
“The Inspector General.” 

The Messrs. Boruff and Hart, how- 
ever, are neither of them, nor in com- 
bination, Gogols and what they have 
managed to confect out of the theme is 
little more than an interminable series 
of revue blackouts, nine-tenths of them 
pretty dreary. Their humor is for the 
most part of the species that can be 
seen coming a block away and their 
satire of the kind that can be seen 
coming two blocks farther down the 
street. The Actors Repertory Theatre 
company, associated with the Guild in 
the production, whatever its other 
virtues seems to confuse comedy act- 
ing with mere noise, and the result is a 
performance that generally has all the 
attributes of a buzz saw, save only its 





More Revivals 


by GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


progressive incisiveness and natural 


sheen. 


The Mercury Theatre’s final of- 
fering of the season, in turn, is a revival 
of Shaw’s Heartsreak House, origi- 
nally shown here eighteen years ago. 
The occasion again provides a gala 
holiday to those persons who delight 
in working themselves to death fer- 
reting profound meanings out of the 
most simple and innocent works of art 
and who, however much they may 
actually enjoy a thing, are unwilling to 
surrender themselves fully to that en- 
joyment unless they are able to justify 
it with some attributed cryptic pur- 
pose on the part of the author. There 
is, true enough, some meaning to the 
Shaw exhibit but it is as clear as the 
blue sky and calls for no undue head 
scratching. It is, simply, the muddled 
attempt of muddled and war-beset hu- 
manity to guess its way out of chaos. 
But that is not, apparently, enough for 
some fowl. The play is by Shaw and 
hence must surely mean something in- 
finitely deeper and more complex, just 
as any play by Ibsen, being by Ibsen, 
must mean twice as much as Ibsen 
clearly and succinctly says it does or 
as even Richard Strauss’ “Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks,” being by the 
anarch Strauss, must have immeasur- 
ably more esoteric purport than Till 
Eulenspiegel’s merry pranks. 

The exhibit, which is at times bril- 
liantly witty, at other times unshav- 
ianly dull, and at all times too long by 
a good one-third, gets only a so-so per- 
formance by the Mercury cabotins. 


"Twe all-sufficient, short sentences 
in conclusion. Maxwell Selser’s comedy 
corpse, Eye oN THE SPARROW, was un- 
mitigated trash. Dan Goldberg’s adap- 
tation of something from the French, 
locally called THe Man From Cairo, 
wasn’t quite so unmitigated. 
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Woes of newlyweds: Ginger Rogers and James Stewart (right) in a mixup 


Vivacious Lapy, Fred Astaire’s dancing 
partner again exhibits the dramatic and 
comic ability that distinguished her work 
in “Stage Door.” 

A young botany professor (James 
Stewart) goes to New York to nurse a 
playboy cousin (James Ellison) through 
a periodic binge. Instead he marries a 
night-club entertainer (Ginger Rogers) 
and spends the rest of this glib and giddy 
flm’s footage trying to muster the cour- 
age to introduce his wife-in-name-only to 
her new parents. Father (Charles Coburn) 
is the stern, rock-bound president of the 
college, an archpriest of ivied traditions; 
and Mother (Beulah Bondi) is a suppressed 
liberal who develops convenient heart at- 
tacks when tradition gets too thick. 

Director George Stevens and the screen 
authors, P. J. Wolfson and Ernest Pagano, 
have played the situation for everything 
it is worth in rowdy and quiet comedy. 
The adroitly comic performances of the 
film’s five leading players make “Vivacious 
Lady” something to cheer up even New 
York’s independent exhibitors. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 
Kentucky MoonsHine (Twentieth 
Century-Fox): Their second starring 


musical finds the Ritz brothers trekking 
south from Broadway to acquire false 
beards and a ramshackle cabin by way of 
bamboozling a radio headliner who is 
scouting for hillbilly entertainers. Mar- 
jorie Weaver and Tony Martin take ade- 
quate care of romance when it is allowed 
to intrude on the trio’s repetitive but 
often hilarious lunacies. 


Moscow Nicuts (G. G. Films): Harry 
Baur, who is currently giving excellent 
Performances as a priest in “Life Dances 


> 


On” and a headwaiter in “Dark Eyes,” is 
only a shadow of his former selves in this 
French drama of espionage and the eter- 
nal triangle in wartime Russia. Annabella, 
Pierre-Richard Willm, and a good cast are 
similarly handicapped by a clumsy ma- 
nipulation of familiar plots and puppets. 

Crime Scuoouw (Warner Brothers) : 
Despite its artificial plot, this story of a 
reform school and its humane superintend- 
ent (Humphrey Bogart) turns out to be 
gripping melodrama. Once again the six 
kids of “Dead End”—particularly Billy 
Halop and Leo Gorcey—give a grimly 
realistic portrayal of juvenile delinquency. 
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Coeducation Pioneers: 
Women Celebrate 50th Year 
of Ohio College 


In 1826, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional clergymen determined to establish 
a seminary in Northern Ohio—a district 
popularly known as the Western Reserve 
of Connecticut, although that state had 
surrendered its claim to the territory 26 
years earlier. The ministers finally decided 
to locate at Hudson—mainly because the 
townsfolk promised to subscribe $7,150 
toward the cost. With three students, the 
school opened as Western Reserve College. 

The school gradually lost its denomina- 
tional tinge. Hudson was a small town, and 
it remained so after the Civil War. Ac- 
cordingly, the trustees were receptive when 
Amasa Stone of Cleveland offered the 
college $500,000 on two conditions: that it 
move to Cleveland; and that it change its 
name to Adelbert College of Western Re- 
serve University, in memory of Stone’s 
only son, Adelbert. 

But male opponents of coeducation 
soon began complaining: more and more 
women were enrolling at Adelbert. In the 
biology laboratory class—first such class 
in the world—three of the four students 
were women. Things came to a head when 
the men of Adelbert refused to speak to 
the co-eds. Again the Stone family went 
to the rescue. In 1888, Flora Stone 
Mather, Amasa’s daughter, contributed 
$100,000 to organize a College for Women 
of Western Reserve University. The wom- 
en’s school took her name seven years ago. 

Last week such figures as Dean Virginia 


Without benefit of razor: the looney Ritz brothers go hillbilly 
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Gildersleeve of Barnard College, New 
York, and President Ada Comstock of 
Radcliffe joined Dean Helen M. Smith, 
1,000 F.S.M. students, and Constance 
Mather Bishop, Flora’s daughter, in cele- 
brating the Cleveland institution’s 50th 
anniversary. 





RELIGION 





Jewish Plebiscite 


The Arabs of Palestine and the Nazis 
of Germany have made this decade a 
troublous one for the Jewish peoples. Yet 
America’s 4,000,000 Jews still lack a uni- 
fied voice for the defense of the race. Last 
week the American Jewish Congress an- 
nounced its candidacy. In 304 cities it 
launched a campaign to enlist at least 
1,000,000 in a “unified democratic front 
against anti-Semitism.” 

June 25, 26, and 27, every citizen of 
Jewish extraction over 17 will be eligible 
to vote in a countrywide “plebiscite” and 
thereby help elect 400 delegates to a spe- 
cial September session of the congress. In 
addition, the voters will decide on three 
questions: Shall Jewish communities be 
reorganized on a democratic basis? Shall 
Jews work to establish an independent 
state in Palestine? Shall the boycott of 
Nazi Germany be continued? 

Announcement of the plebiscite brought 
a protest from Dr. Cyrus Adler, president 
of the American Jewish Committee. He 
thought the plan smacked of Hitlerism: 
“The idea of a plebiscite, with one, two, 
three, four questions, and little likelihood 
of voting ‘no,’ doesn’t appeal to me as an 
American system.” 





Methodists 


When the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, voted for reunion with the other 
main branches of Wesleyan followers— 
the Methodist Episcopal Church (North- 
ern) and the Methodist Protestant Church 
—dissenters immediately carried the fight 
to their own church’s “supreme court” 
(Newsweek, May 9). They contended 
that opposition by one conference, the 
North Mississippi, made union illegal 
under a clause of the church Discipline. 
Last week the Southern Methodist Judicial 
Council ruled them out. It held the clause 
invalid and thus upheld the merger. 


The Fisherman 


May 1, the Rev. Lawrence Larrows, 34- 
year-old Methodist pastor of Springfield, 
Vt., left a substitute in charge of Sunday 
services and went on a fishing trip. Last 
week the trustees brought Mr. Larrows to 
trial for negligence and 500 parishioners 
jammed the church. The minister, who 
had given his catch to the poor, main- 
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Mayor La Guardia, in the flesh and in the wood 


tained that fishing was a wholesome recre- 
ation, worthy of any Methodist. The con- 
gregation applauded, and several mem- 
bers broke down and confessed they them- 
selves had angled on the morning of May 
1. Mr. Larrows was acquitted, 37-1. 





ARTS 


Chief Rising Cloud 
No Likum Funny Sculpture of 
Manhattan Tribe 





A stocky little man in a business suit 
and ten-gallon hat walked about an out- 
door sculpture show at Park Avenue and 
39th Street, New York. He poked through 
a weird collection of statuary (News- 
WEEK, Apr. 25) and finally came upon a 
wood-carved model of a stocky little man 
in a business suit and ten-gallon hat. “You 
didn’t miss much,” he told Warren Whee- 
lock, the sculptor. Later he viewed an ab- 
stract study of a crowing rooster by the 
same sculptor. “If that’s a rooster, I’m 
Hitler,” he remarked. Later he shot a 
general bolt: “If I had my way we’d have 
an artistic delousing of sculpture in the 
parks.” Still later he made another gen- 
eral comment: “When it comes to art, 
I’m a Liberty Leaguer.” 

That was Mayor La Guardia as an art 
critic. 

The fiery little sovereign of 7,000,000 
people is a critic of many things. But he 
is chiefly a doer. Fiorello La Guardia 
seems to take his rest in motion. He is a 
potential candidate for President—Wil- 
liam Allen White calls him a modern Lin- 
coln and the hope of the Republican party; 
so he intersperses his wooing of his own 
subjects with courtship overtures to the 
West. Jan. 27 he addressed a farm group 
in Springfield, Ill.: “I don’t know any- 
thing about farming, but I eat.” Late in 
April he toured the Southwest, ostensibly 





to visit a World War buddy, Dr. O. B. 
Kiel at Wichita Falls, Texas (both were 
American aviators in Italy during the 
war). Everywhere the crowds turned out 
to hail him—including the entire popula- 
tion of Whitesboro, Texas (about 1,535) 
at 10 o’clock one night. Indians at Guth- 
rie, Okla., decked him in feathers and 
blanket and dubbed him Chief Rising 
Cloud. He ate it up, then returned to New 
York invigorated, ready to startle the peo- 
ple some more. 

Last week he opened a new bag of 
tricks to capture headlines. Following his 
adventure as an art critic he went Sunday 
to hear a concert by the New York Civic 
Orchestra at Federal Music Theatre. 
There he mounted the stage and seated 
himself at a gilded table, facing a micro- 
phone that fed to the city’s radio station, 
WNYC. The little man with the tenor 
voice, son of an army bandmaster and 
himself a onetime tooter of the cornet, 
was now a radio commentator. He took a 
fling at the city’s broadcasting unit: “The 
purpose of WNYC in giving this good 
music is to make up for some of the poor 
speeches that go out over our station.” He 
took another fling at music critics: “I do 
not think a critic has a right to say that 
a composition is played too fast or too 
slow. That is a matter for the conductor. 
If we establish a rigid tempo, we might 
as well put a metronome up in front of 
the orchestra.” 

Local activities didn’t burn up all of 
La Guardia’s energy during the week, s0 
he took time out for a poke at Newark, 
NJ., in his long feud with that city. 
Thursday the Newark City Commission 
had called on all Jerseyites to boycott the 
New York World’s Fair of 1939 and trans- 
fer their support to the San Francisco ex- 
position, because the New York fair failed 
to list their city on its advance maps. Sat- 
urday the Mayor moved to compel alr 
lines to list Newark as their eastern ter- 
minus—which it is—instead of New York 
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(see page 41). He cracked: “Newark has 
been kicking about not being on the map. 
We're doing our best to put it there.” 





Grand Opera on Wheels 


Last week the San Carlo Opera Co. 
opened eleven days of grand opera in the 
Center Theatre of Rockefeller Center, New 
York. In itself the booking was a routine 
bit in the business of taking operatic 
classics to the masses; yet three elements 
touched this event with historic tinsel: 
(1) it was the first time grand opera had 
been offered in the Center Theatre, though 
operettas such as “The Great Waltz” and 
“White Horse Inn” have played there; 
(2) it was the conclusion for the San Carlo 
Co. of 25 consecutive years of touring the 
United States—8,000 performances before 
17,000,000 persons; (3) it coincided with 
the 60th birthday anniversary of Fortune 
Gallo. 

From the Bowery to Broadway. The 
story of Fortune Gallo is that of an 
Italian immigrant who pushed his way to 
the top and lifted the lid off. Youngest 
of six children, he was born May 9, 1878, 
in Torre-Maggiore, near Foggia in South- 
ern Italy. He landed in New York, penni- 
less, at 17. For $2 a week he clerked in a 
bank on Mulberry Street, then collected 
gas bills, finally turned to barbering. 

Through connections formed in his bar- 
ber’s chair, he eased into the managerial 
business. He became the impresario of 
three brass bands—Ellery’s, Ferullo’s, and 
Creatore’s. In 1910-12 he took the South 
American Lombardi Opera Co. up and 
down the Pacific Coast. In September 1912, 


he created the San Carlo Opera Co. at the 
old Thalia Theatre on the Bowery. 

The troupe started touring in 1913—a 
disastrous year for Gallo, who lost $700. 
Today he smiles at that small blotch of red 
ink on ledgers that have been written in 
black ever since. Having put grand opera 
on wheels, Gallo branched out two years 
ago to put it on the beaches and in the 
playgrounds (he handled the Shubert Pro- 
ductions in summer sessions at Jones Beach 
and Randall’s Island, New York) . But this 
summer, after closing his current birthday 
party in New York, he will put his inde- 
fatigable troupe on the road again. It will 
play the Aquacade in Cleveland and the 
Iroquois Park Theatre in Louisville among 
others. 





For Art and Liberty 


Two years ago a group of artists got to- 
gether in Town Hall, New York. They 
talked of Europe; of those countries where 
democracy had been repudiated, where 
books had been burned, where paintings 
had been slashed, where artists were com- 
pelled to celebrate false nationalism and 
spread racial hate. They felt art and cul- 
ture must be recognized as aspects of social 
development in general, not just isolated 
forms of activity. 

So they formed the American Artists 
Congress, not to supplant existing societies 
but to mobilize artists “for peace, for de- 
mocracy, for cultural progress.” Within a 
few months the group was incorporated. 
Sculptors, painters, etchers, lithographers, 
and photographers all over the country be- 
gan joining. Before a year had run around 





Artists Congress: ‘Head,’ George Aarons; ‘Prayer, Mary Hutchinson 
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Fortune Gallo 


the calendar, the congress was a full- 
fledged entity. 

Last year the American public had its 
first glimpse of this entity at exhibits in 
eight leading art centers—New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles, New Orleans, and Portland, Ore. 
Last week the second annual exhibition 
was in full flower. The largest single show, 
at Wanamaker’s, New York, was to run 
until May 21. Other important member 
shows this spring are in New Orleans, 
Portland, and Los Angeles, where the con- 
gress has opened its own gallery. Another 
will open at Chicago in June. 

The current New York exhibit displays 
the work of 235 artists—more than 100 
of them women—from New York, New 
Jersey, and New England. Though many 
of the exhibitors are obscure, there are 
plenty whose names are outstanding: Man- 
ship, Gropper, Blume, Biddle, Kuniyoshi, 
and the two Zorachs. The inclusion of such 
names is but one hint of the general char- 
acter of this movement. Another hint: 38 
of the 800-odd national members have al- 
ready won Guggenheim awards. 





International Colors 


An event annually awaited by water 
colorists is the International Water Color 
Exhibition in Chicago; the current month- 
long show, seventeenth in order, remains 
at the Art Institute until May 28. And 
this year the show is unanswerably true 
to its titlke—no less than fourteen coun- 
tries are represented. The United States 
easily leads with 409 entries (84 from the 
Chicago area). Others: Russia, 34 entries; 
France, 31; Germany, 27; Britain, 12; 
Spain, 6. 

Though water colors naturally dominate, 
there are generous examples of work in 
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‘Nude, Grigory Gluckmann’s $600 prize-winning water color 


tempera, gouache, pencil, charcoal, and 
crayon. Leading prize winners this year 
were Grigory Gluckmann, Paris, and Mil- 
lard Sheets of Claremont, Calif., who re- 
spectively captured the Watson F. Blair 
$600 and $400 awards. Sheets, who is a 
dominant figure among the California col- 
orists, enjoys the distinction of having 
a separate room in which 22 of his works 
are exhibited. One of his pupils, Milford 
Zornes, won the William H. Tuthill Prize 
of $100. 





FOURTH ESTATE 


British Press Rebuked 
Land 





for Depicting U.S. as 
of Gangs and Violence 


At a Newspaper Society dinner in Lon- 
don last week, Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain asked provincial newspapers 
to refrain from overcritical comment on 
foreign affairs: “Above all, abstain from 
personalities. What you write may possibly 
come under the eye of the man you are 
criticizing.” 

Chamberlain’s warning evoked for Amer- 
ican readers the pre-abdication conspiracy 
of newspaper silence on Edward and Mrs. 
Simpson. The government did not impose 
censorship. But for more than a month 
proprietors and editors ignored the greatest 
romance of their time, by common consent, 
for the good of the empire. 

Fleet Street’s failure to play up the royal 


romance impressed Americans with the 
traditionalism of the British press; it fitted 
in with a popular illusion of British ultra- 
conservatism. The fact is, Fleet Street has 
been Americanized; high-pressure sensa- 
tionalism, such as concentration of the 
limelight on private lives of public or semi- 
public individuals, spread overseas many 
years ago. 

But, though publishers adopted Ameri- 
can methods, they did little to improve the 
common reader’s knowledge of “the 
States.” To such sensational London dai- 
lies as The Mirror and The Express, Amer- 
ican news is anything startling, trivial, or 
vulgar enough to jibe with the average 
Briton’s Hollywood-nurtured idea of life 
in this country. There are Scottish villagers 
who still think wild Indians roam the 
Western prairies; and even Londoners have 
enraged tourists by smug assurances that 
they know America is ruled by gangsters 
and racked by race and labor riots. 

Americans who want a picture of the 
British press can find it, accurate and full- 
length, in a recently published report by 
P.E.P. (Political and Economic Planning) 
—a British nonpartisan group of econo- 
mists, scientists, and industrialists inter- 
ested in national planning. The 301-page 
volume specifically condemns the treat- 
ment of overseas news: “America is de- 
picted to England as a territory of crazy 
politics, gangsters and lawbreaking, di- 
vorce, and fierce warfare between capital 
and labor. 

“American news ... is worth more space 
and staff than is allowed for it . . . Appar- 


et 


ently only The Times and The Daily Tele. 
graph have full-time correspondents , , , jp 
the United States outside of New York, 
and there are actually national newspapers 
which have no correspondents of their own 
in America. 

“Of American news printed, a good deal 
is trivial and valueless for keeping touch 
with events. There are . . . special difficyl. 
ties about American correspondence , . 
the high cost of living and traveling ex. 
penses, the complexities of American poli- 
tics and American affairs generally, and 
the fictions and distortions due partly to 
the absence of a language barrier and to 
the tendency of each nation to jump at 
misleading conclusions about the other,” 


{ Fifty-two morning, 86 evening, and 18 
Sunday newspapers are printed in Great 
Britain. Their aggregate circulation js 
33,500,000. Readership of morning papers 
varies little from day to day; afternoon 
papers fluctuate according to the day of the 
week and nature of the news. The picture 
page is more popular than any news page. 
More men read papers than women. The 
press, twelfth largest British industry 
(ahead of shipbuilding, iron, and steel), 
employs 80,000 workers, “among the high- 
est paid in the country.” 





News Service for Service: 
Hot Pantry Bulletins Dished 
to the Staff at a Profit 


The ever popular Mary McEwan 
left the household of Thomas Lamont 
recently. Her sister Agnes, formerly 
with Mrs. B. St. George, is now on 
the staff of Walter P. Bliss of this 
city . . . Albert Bush, formerly chef 
for the Stillmans, will soon return to 
Newport, where he will resume his 
position as chef in the home of John 
Jacob Astor. 


Since its birth in mid-1936, items like 
the one quoted above have been the edi- 
torial mainstay of Staff (‘the official and 
only magazine for the better household 
staffs of homes, estates, yachts”) . In Staff's 
fifteenth issue, out this week, nearly one- 
third of its 24 pages is devoted to 
advertising—at $100 a page. Because it is 
the only such magazine in the world, there 
seem to be no limits to Staff’s potentiali- 
ties as a medium for class advertising: 
merchants know that butlers and_ other 
servants buy most of the provisions and 
equipment for America’s big homes. 

Lemmon and Moody. For the last seven 
years, butlers, maids, cooks, chefs, and 
chauffeurs of “the better people” have 
swapped backstairs gossip amid the pots, 
pans, and cocktail glasses of William 
George Lemmon’s hardware store in the 
heart of New York’s Social Register area. 
In January 1937, “Hardware Billy,” 4+ 
year-old British-born merchant, decided 
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movie 


The supplementary footage indi- 
cator shows you how much film 
you're using, while you're actually 
shooting the picture. 


_-with these 
high-priced 
features 


Three-speed device, giving you the 
advantage of a full range of picture 
effects—including slow-motion stud- 
ies of fast action. 


_at this record low price... 


ERE’S A 16 MM. HOME MOVIE CAMERA so complete and 
I { versatile that it covers the whole range of your picture- 


taking needs—takes the very finest black-and-white and 
full-color Kodachrome movies. 
Check these special features:— Fixed focus—just aim and 
shoot. Famous precision-made Kodak Anastigmat f.3.5 lens. 
Three speeds: normal, intermediate and slow motion. Sim- > 
plified gate, which means easy loading. Model “E”’ takes all 
50- or 100-foot 16 mm. Ciné-Kodak Films. 
Great popularity makes possible a new, remarkably low 


price. The “E,” formerly $48.50, is now only $39.50. Ask your 
dealer to show you the “E,” also Ciné-Kodak “K” at $88.50 
and Magazine Ciné-Kodak at $125 in the same 16 mm. line. 


..-. AND FOR PROJECTION 


For clearer, more brilliant projection, use Kodascope, the 
Eastman-made projector which teams up beautifully with 
Ciné-Kodak and shows your pictures at their best. 

Ciné-Kodaks, Kodascopes, and Ciné-Kodak Film are all 
Eastman-made, designed to work together, and backed by 
world-wide Eastman service ... Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 





An Eastman 
; 16mm. 


camera 





The customary, clearly legible film- 
footage indicator, for your ready 
reference when you're not running 
the camera. 





You needn't bother to **thread"’ your 
film in the “‘E’s’’ simplified gate— 
just press it back and slip in the film. 





MODEL “E” MAKES MOVIES IN GORGEOUS 
FULL COLOR WITH KODACHROME FILM... 
NO EXTRAS TO BUY, NO GADGETS— 
EASY TO MAKE AS BLACK-AND-WHITE 
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the less libelous gossip ought to be re- 
corded in print. 

Because few domestics have literary ex- 
perience, Lemmon’s biggest problem was 
finding an editor. He found Charles 
Moody, butler to Mrs. William Babington 
Macaulay, wife of the Irish Free State’s 
Minister to the Vatican. Moody had writ- 
ten and published several books at his 
own expense. His last, “Raw Uncle Sam” 
—record of a 48-day motor trip through 
the United States, on which Moody spent 
one night in each state—netted the au- 
thor $17 above the $135 printing costs. As 
a former butler for the Richard Mellons, 
Henry P. Davisons, and Harry Payne 
Whitneys, the 34-year-old Southampton 
dock superintendent’s son has the inside 
track on domestic gossip. 

Moody agreed to work for the fun of it 
and helped assemble fifteen fellow do- 
mestics willing to serve without pay. In 
Mrs. Macaulay’s pantry Moody scrawled 
out most of the copy for the first issues in 
longhand and during time off in his own 
quarters pecked it out on his typewriter. 
To date, only one other contributor to 
Staff can type; Moody edits copy as he 
types it from contributors’ notes. 

Figures and promotion. For $200, print- 
ers ran off 1,000 copies of Staff’s first issue, 
February 1937. Lemmon and Moody passed 
them out to their friends and mailed copies 
to Lemmon’s customers’ list of “Madams” 
(matrons of wealthy homes). At first, 
Staff’s personnel listed themselves along- 
side the italicized names of their employ- 
ers, like this: 


I icccnistntsicsemestedianeanniennnniens 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney 
Robert Hider................ Marshall Field 
Jack Taylor............ Clarence Mackay 


But this practice drew a protest—only 
such in Staff’s history—from one dowager, 
who commanded her butler to withdraw 
instantly from the magazine or from her 
service. (She didn’t care for the publicity.) 
In later issues, the editors’ names appear 
alone. 

Staff now has a print order of 5,000 
copies and about 1,000 subscribers at $1 
a year. The 4,000 free copies go out to 
fashionable homes all over the country, 
to United States embassies, and large, pri- 
vately owned villas abroad. It’s Moody’s 
idea to send Staff free to potential sub- 
scribers until they break down and send in 
$1. Advertising takes care of mailing and 
printing costs; the editors draw no salaries. 

Staff’s editors have ample reason to be- 
lieve employers often read the magazine 
before passing it along to James and 
Marie. In this issue, some employers may 
be interested in a handful of hitherto un- 
published letters and telegrams from the 
late James Gordon Bennett, fiery New 
York Herald publisher, to his employes. 

Regular features include the editor’s 
“Pantry Chats”; pages on cooking and 
cocktails; a Broadway column by a lady’s 
maid whose boy friend takes her to New 
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Charles Moody, butler-editor 


York night clubs (she gets most of her 
dope from friends among hat-check girls 
and headwaiters); and a theatre column. 
Next season, Staff plans features on the 
opera, a favorite diversion among butlers. 
Editor Moody prefers movies, especially 
those like “Tovarich,” “The Baroness and 
the Butler,” and others that involve do- 
mestics prominently. “They’re always so 
silly,” he says. 





BOOKS 


Mad Monarchs of Movies 
Mercilessly Ribbed in a Book 
by Producer’s Secretary 





Coincident with the Independent Thea- 
tre Owners’ how] that something is rotten 
in Hollywood (see page 24), comes a mis- 
chievous little novel purporting to give a 
candid-camera close-up of screenland. Fans 
who have occasionally wondered at the 
dullness and ineptitude of the Hollywood 
product may find an answer, between 
laughs, in I Lost My Grruisn Laucuter 
by “Jane Allen.” The author, according to 
her publisher, is “personal secretary of one 
of Hollywood’s most high-powered execu- 
tives.” 

The book follows the fortunes of an ex- 
newspaper girl who comes to the film col- 
ony to make an honest living somewhere 
behind the cameras. She lands a job as 
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secretary to Sydney Brand, a big produce; 
and from that vantage point is able to 
watch and report on the gestation, birth, 
and ripening to maturity of a “supercolos. 
sal” which is being made with an eye oy 
the Motion Picture Academy’s “Oscar.” 

The word “secretary”—as Brand inter. 
prets it—means being his valet, ambassa. 
dor, mother-confessor, and—if she g. 
quiesced—something still more tender, She 
even stirred the great man’s shaving lather 
and, seated on a bathroom stool, read 
script aloud while he shaved. As buffer be. 
tween him and his minions and stooges, 
she got a good idea of how the wheels re. 
volve in a zany world. 

Although this book is more caustic, it js 
in the riotous tradition founded by “Once 
in a Lifetime” and “Boy Meets Girl.” 
There is a funny scene when Brand and 
his entourage go to a small town far from 
the colony for a sneak preview of their 
masterpiece. They are overtaken by spies 
and suffer the added misfortune of having 
the audience wax hysterical during the 
film’s most solemn moments. 

The high spot in the book comes when 
the producer’s wife is confined in a ma- 
ternity ward, and her husband, frantic 
between the conflicting issues of fathering 
an heir and a supercolossal at the same 
time, takes to a bed in the hospital with 
the wail: “Can’t a man have a baby in 
peace?” With a nurse at his head and his 
entire staff grouped around him, he carries 
on, ogling the while a fantastic procession 
of nurses outside his door. These young 
ladies, made suddenly movie-conscious by 
the presence of the fabled Sydney Brand, 
elegantly strut by, unmindful of the 
burdens they bear—babies, hypos, and 
bedpans. 


“Hollywood insiders insist that “Jane 
Allen” is a Jane Doe name for Sylvia 
Schulman, 24-year-old New Yorker; that 
she wrote it with the help of her husband, 
Ring Lardner Jr.; and that it’s based on 
her two years of experience as private sec- 
retary to David Selznick, the producer, 
whom she quit a year ago to become a 
writer. Miss Schulman declined to affirm 
or deny. (I Lost My Giruisn Lavcarer. 
275 pages, 50,000 words. Random House, 
New York. $2.) 





The Duce’s Early Years 


“To know Mussolini the Fascist, one 
must know Mussolini the Socialist,’ 
writes Gaudens Megaro in a foreword to 
his Mussouini in THE Maxine. To find 
out anything about those Socialist years 
is becoming increasingly difficult. The ful 
minations of the revolutionary of 1910 
are not to be found in the Definitive 
Works of Benito Mussolini. 

The author, an American of Italian 
descent, has been at work on the book 
since 1925. Megaro did much of his re 
search in Italy, where, he contends, off- 
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cials hindered him at every step, con- 
tinually subjecting him to interrogation 
and search. Naturally, Megaro sought out 
former associates of Mussolini, old Social- 
ists living in retirement; he says this was 
a risky business and he refrains from giv- 
ing any names. 
A sincere work of scholarship, this 
study of the Duce’s early years includes 
material both complimentary and damag- 
ing to its subject. Americans will find 
special interest in a chapter called “The 
Dollar Republic”; it will be news to most 
that Mussolini used to contribute to a 
New York Socialist paper. Later, as editor 
of the newspaper The Class Struggle, he 
consistently characterized the United 
States as an oppressed nation, dominated 
“by a bloodthirsty and unscrupulous 
bourgeoisie.” (Musso.ini IN THE MAKING. 
334 pages, 100,000 words. Illustrations, 
appendix, index. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 


$3.50.) 











Confucius Was a Man 


Carl Crow, whose “400 Million Custom- 
ers” is one of the best and most amusing 
studies of the Chinese character for the 
Occidental reader, now turns to a biogra- 
phy of Confucius. Crow calls his book 
Master Kuna and refers to the Sage 
throughout as that.* Confucius, he says, 
has become a desiccated deity—‘an in- 
tellectual Frankenstein . . . conceived and 
born between the covers of a textbook.” 
The son of an aged warrior, Kung the Tall 
was a gentle, altogether fallible human 
being, a lover of ginger and good wine. 

Long after Kung died, poor and con- 





*Kung Fu-tze was so known to his disciples. 
Medieval European scholars latinized the name 
to Confucius. 


Carl Crow 





MEN WHO DO THINGS USE DICTAPHONES 


says Lowell Thomas 


“In business everywhere I’ve seen men 
using the Dictaphone to get through more 
work. Since | have to turn out thousands 
of words on paper every day, I recently 
decided I’d better try a Dictaphone 
myself. I'd thought of it as just a modern 
dictating machine. But it turns out to be 
more! My Dictaphone takes down ideas 
while they’re hot .. . 


relays memos in a 


hurry ... records phone calls ... per- 





forms scores of other services. Below is 


LOWELL THOMAS uses his new Dicta- 
phone to prepare for his daily appointment 
with the “mike,” write his best-selling books, 
and many magazine articles, and handle a vast 
pile of mail. 


some of the evidence which made me 
want to try it. Using it in my own way 


convinced me. I’m a Dictaphoner now!” 






ARTHUR J. TUTTLE 
United States District Judge 
Detroit, Mich. 
"'.can dictate.. 
whenever I find it 
convenient..no one 


A. A. RYDGREN, Pres. 


Continental Amer. Life In. Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 


"..transition from 
old stenographic 
system occurred 
without a hitch in thing about my 
our work..most office..as great 
agreeable surprise." an advantage..." 
- 


g 


EDWARD S. LANDRETH 
Sales Manager, D. Landreth 
Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
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T. BLAIR WILLISON 
Executive Vice-President 
Clover Farm Stores Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
" have used the 
Dictaphone ever 
since it was first 
put on the market.. 
simply couldn’t get 
along without it." 


R. D. ESHBAUGH | 
Manager Industrial Sales 
Petroleum Heat and Power 
Co., Inc., New York 


" .great deal of 

detail. .Dictaphone 
at home. .availabil- 
ity 24 hours a day.. 
free to think with- 
out interruption. ." 


" .makes ideas 
usable..great method 
of getting action.. 
records phone con— 
versations. .dozens 
of other jobs.." 















NOW MAIL THIS a er —_— 
Ave., N.Y.C. 

7 . ° . 1) Lexington 
There is only one true Dicta- Dictaphone Sales Corp.» $m vies Corp., Ltd-s 
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vinced that he would be promptly forgot- ree, 
ten, the scholars got busy and codified his BOOK WEEK _ 
rules of righteous behavior into the rigid 
dogma that has come down through the ——e! 
centuries. nd : ~ 
The author writes with his accustomed An Alien Finds a Home - 
wit and facility. He doesn’t claim to have by BURTON RASCOE » an | 
added anything to Confucian lore. His On 
knowledge of the country—he was in busi- spon 
ness in the Orient for 25 years—stands Louis Adamic’s new book, My _ gle,” which he describes as a whistling Justi 
him in good stead when he comes to pic- America (Harpers, $3.75), a Book-of- in the dark to keep his own courage Justi 
ture the civilized life of China in the days the-Month Club selection for June, up in a desperate effort to adjust him- § tion | 
when all Europe was a barbaric wilderness might be called “An Immigrant Author’s _ self to the fearsome world he found causi 
and Nebuchadnezzar ate grass in Babylon. Sixth Book in Search of a Character.” himself in and to seek also some solu- sion. 
Period sketches liberally illustrate the As a young immigrant from Carniola, _ tion of the inequalities in our economy } the « 
book. (Master Kune. 347 pages, 82,000 coming to the United States in 1914, and to the antagonisms, hates, feuds, that 
words. Illustrations. Harpers, New York. he was studious, idealistic, vaguely as- and bloodshed they occasioned. ) 
$3.50.) piring to be a writer; hg learned Eng- His next book made him famous and 


— lish well enough to enter the Univer- became a best seller. The writing of it 
sity of Southern California, where his was a happy accident. He had won a 
MYSTERY WEEK reading was voracious. He became in- Guggenheim fellowship, in his applica- 
terested in the labor movement, be- tion for which he gave the outline of 
cause of his disillusionment concerning a novel he proposed to write and said 
America, as in Carniola he had imag- he proposed to return to his native 





Newsweek’s recommendations among 
the new thrillers. 


Acts or Buiack Nicut. By Kathleen ined it to be a utopia, and because his town in Carniola with the money and 
Moore Knight. 278 pages. Doubleday, Dor- early contacts were inevitably with _ there live cheaply for a year while writ- 
an, New York. $2. A Crime Club selection. manual laborers who spoke his native ing the novel. But his visit to the 
Heroine and friends after shipwreck have language. scenes of his childhood gave him a new 
to take shelter on island she hates be- His second disillusionment was con- perspective not only on his own people 
cause she once lived there with husband cerning the Marxian and present-day but on America. He wrote, instead of a 
who divorced her by perjury. Finds former Communistic myth that the proletarian _ novel, “The Native’s Return,” a tender, 
husband murdered. is, by the very nature of his being a humane, and humorous book about his 


proletarian, a noble soul wholly devoid people, contented peasants, healthy 
of the acquisitive and other baser in- and happy, steeped in traditions, hos- 
stincts of the “dirty capitalists.” He pitable and kind. They contrasted 
set himself to write a history of the strongly with the people he knew in 
labor movement in America and wound America, even the people who had 


Tue Grey Mist Murovers. By Constance 
and Gwenyth Little. 305 pages. Double- 
day, Doran, New York. $2. On world 
cruise a pretty passenger is found hang- 











— a oy ~ a = _— a retty up by finding that, when he had _ emigrated from Carniola. But Adamic } [ 
it yet ba et gathered all the evidence, his book had had cast his lot with America; his future } | 
ae to be called “Dynamite,” for it was a lay there; however idyllic Carniola { | 
Fray Marker. By Catherine Mead- record of violence from the days of might seem, he could not become a 
ows. 437 pages. Macmillan, New York. $2. the Mollie Maguires to the dynamiting peasant again. He wrote two sequels to 
Not an outsmart-the-reader type of yarn of the Los Angeles Times building—a “A Native’s Return,” both overflows {| | 
but one in which characters come to life wanton act of terrorism in which from that book; they were “Cradle of prece 
in a credible atmosphere and plot. twenty workingmen lost their lives— Life” and “Grandsons”; and then he plete 
performed by “gorillas” on the pay roll tried his hand rather unsuccessfully in Th 
OTHER NEW BOOKS of high-salaried labor organizers who a novel called “The House in Antigua.” July 
: controlled the building trades and ruled __ In all of these he was seeking a char- ron 
Joun or THE Mountains. Edited by the roost in San Francisco and who acter for himself. was’ 
Linnie Marsh Wolfe. 440 pages, 135,000 wanted to control Los Angeles likewise. In “My America” this search be- oe | 
words. Illustrations, index. ; Houghton Adamic learned by painful experience comes powerful, impressive. It takes its rant 
Mifflin, Boston. $3.75. The hitherto un- that the workingman in America, by place with the great autobiographical to tu 
published journals and drawings of John and large, was animated by precisely _ stories of aliens who have become more refrig 
Muir, the great Scottish-American mystic the same motives and precisely the American than many Americans and ee: 
poet and naturalist. Californians will cheer. same psychology as the capitalist; and who love it with faith, hope, and right 
“Bscrn Poncorran.” By Horry Bernard. that a majority of the labor organizers charity. It is a chaotic book, made up Pr 
‘“ ad : and leaders were not idealistically of magazine articles, diary entries, let- knew 
435 pages, 152,000 words. Illustrations, . . : 
7 ” : : interested in the labor movement as_ ters from friends, character sketches, Penn 
notes, index. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. . . _— = : 
: such but just so many minor Musso- arranged in little chronological se- court 
$4. The first complete story of the heroic os ; ‘ a 
. linis eager for power and not at all quence; but it is all the better for that, persc 
liberal, John P. Altgeld, who was Gover- ° : —# ; ‘ . : 
a - : squeamish about ways of getting it. since thereby it escapes the formality is a 
nor of Illinois during the notorious Hay- . ee" 
ket d the Pull trik Adamic felt the weight of the depres- of the pruned and carefully arranged ated 
a a . a sion personally, but he kept an objective _ life story. It too is concerned with the one | 
Mortey’s Maanum. 1,199 pages, 142,- attitude, reporting on various aspects of labor movement, with the fights be- Fede 
000 words. Illustrations, index, glossary. the economic blight that had settled up- | tween the Communists and the Trotsky- the 1 
Lippincott, Philadelphia. $2.50. This col- on the country, making ghost towns of _ ites, the bitter fights between the Com- York 
lection of Christopher Morley’s ebullient formerly prosperous New England tex- munists and the Socialists, the C.L0O. Sin 
wit, more a jeroboam than a magnum, tile centers, sending sharecroppers on and the A.F.L. It is a kaleidoscope of 96 y 
contains poetry, essays, drama, and the the road, making bums out of boys and the American scene from worker to byt 
complete novel “Swiss Family Manhat- girls. He wrote “Laughing in the Jun- _intellectual—a grand book. atter 
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The Press Missed It, 
So High Court Points Out 
an Important Decision 


Qne day last week a newspaper corre- 
spondent dropped into Supreme Court 
Justice Roberts’ office for a chat. The 
Justice hinted that the press’ concentra- 
tion on cases affecting the New Deal was 
causing it to commit serious sins of omis- 
sion. A full week before, he pointed out, 
the court had handed down an opinion 
that reversed nearly a century of legal 
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Harry J. Tompkins 


precedent. Yet every newspaper had com- 
pletely missed the story. 

The case concerned dates back to a 
July night four years ago. An Exeter, Pa., 
iron molder named Harry J. Tompkins 
was walking along a trackside path when 
an Erie Railroad freight train came 
rumbling by. Just as Tompkins was about 
to turn off the path and into his house, a 
refrigerator car door swung free and 
knocked him under the train. He lost his 
right arm. 

Preparing to sue, Tompkins’ lawyers 
knew they didn’t stand a chance in 
Pennsylvania courts. A series of state- 
court decisions had fixed the rule that a 
person walking on a railroad right of way 
is a trespasser. But the Erie is incorpor- 
ated in New York; so, since a citizen of 
one state can sue a citizen of another in 
Federal court, Tompkins brought suit in 
the United States District Court in New 
York. 

Since the historic Swift vs. Tyson case 
96 years ago, Federal courts have abided 
by the doctrine that they need pay no 
attention to precedents based simply on 
state-court rulings. Accordingly, the trial 


court disregarded the Erie’s contention 
that Tompkins was a trespasser by 
Pennsylvania standards, and the jury 
awarded him $30,000. The Erie appealed 
but lost again in the Second Circuit Court 
of Appeals. 

A fortnight ago the Supreme Court 
tossed the Tompkins case back into the 
lap of the Circuit Court and thereby de- 
stroyed as unconstitutional a legal land- 
mark that had stood since 1842. The ma- 
jority opinion, vigorously disputed by 
Justices Butler and McReynolds, held 
that Federal courts henceforth will have 
to give as much weight to unwritten state 
laws as to specific statutes. 

To Tompkins, out of a job, disabled, 
and with a wife and daughter to support, 
the decision meant that his chances of 
collecting damages are slim. 

To the legal profession, it meant that 
the word of state courts is again the law 
in a field Federal courts have invaded 
“unconstitutionally” for nearly a century 
—and that citizens can no longer escape 
state laws by running under the protective 
skirts of Federal courts. 





Hollywood in Court 


Scarcely a week goes by without some 
Hollywood celebrity making news in court. 
Last week’s crop included: 

Dolores Costello, actress and former wife 
of John Barrymore. Her 61-year-old father, 
Maurice Costello, sued her for $200 month- 
ly support, claiming to be ill, penniless, 
and about to be evicted from his Holly- 
wood home. The prewar matinee idol com- 
plained his daughter had cut off the help 
she gave him till a month ago. Miss Cos- 
tello, no longer making the salaries she 
once earned as a top-rank star, reported 
that the suit was “unfair” in view of her 
past liberality, that she would contest it, 
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and that she had enough trouble support- 
ing two children and a sick sister. 

Jackie Coogan, former child star. In the 
face of his mother’s belated offer to make 
a “reasonable settlement,” he declined to 
withdraw his suit against her for his child- 
hood earnings. 

Simone Simon, French film star. At a 
preliminary hearing of her charges against 
Sandra Martin, whom she accuses of pil- 
fering $11,000 while employed as her sec- 
retary, Miss Simon revealed that she had 
given an unnamed “friend” two gold keys 
to her home. The disclosure came when 
Miss Martin’s defense attorney sought to 
bring out that a $723 check signed by his 
client represented money advanced to Miss 
Simon for purchase of the keys. Later in 
the week, one of the keys, initialed “G.G.,” 
turned up among the possessions of the 
late George Gershwin. 





Corpus Delicti 


Ten years ago, James Eugene Bassett, 
World War Army aviator and former 
Tome School instructor, set out to take a 
government job in Manila. He reached 
Seattle, then vanished. In their investiga- 
tion, Seattle police found his automobile 
and other belongings in the possession of 
Mrs. May Eleanor Smith and her 32-year- 
old son, Earl DeCasto Mayer. 

As every lawyer knows, corpus delicti 
is necessary to prove murder. With no 
open-and-shut evidence that Bassett was 
dead, authorities could only jail the pair 
for grand larceny. 

Last week, just five days before Mrs. 
Smith’s term expired, she was tricked into 
writing letters of confession to a “clergy- 
man,” who turned out to be a state po- 
liceman. Her tale: she and her son lured 
Bassett to their house: then Mayer bashed 


Wide World 


Confessed murderers: Mrs. May Smith and her son, Earl DeCasto Mayer 


in Bassett’s head, dumped his body in a 
bathtub, systematically dismembered it, 
and hid the pieces in the woods. After de- 
scribing Mayer’s energetic butchery, the 
73-year-old mother added: “The poor boy 
worked so hard! To keep up his strength 
I made him an eggnog.” 

Mayer, serving a life sentence as an 
habitual criminal, at first called his 
mother’s story “goofy” but later admitted 
it was true. Confession or no confession, 
authorities still faced the problem of 
finding some trace of Bassett’s body in 
order to try Mayer and his mother for 
murder. 





Equal Rights 


In 1934 the Democratic party carried 
Pennsylvania with the help of most of 
the state’s 227,000 Negro votes. The fol- 
lowing year, in compliance with campaign 
promises and as a lure for future votes, 
the Democrat-controlled Legislature en- 
acted a law making it a criminal offense 
to refuse hotel or restaurant accommo- 
dations to a Negro. To short-circuit op- 
position, the organization had tipped off 
hotel men that the law would be purest 
window dressing. 

A year later several white and Negro 
schoolteachers sat down together in a res 
taurant of the Penn Harris, Harrisburg’s 
Jargest hotel. The hotel refused to serve 
the Negroes, and the whole group marched 
out. Later one of the Negroes swore out 4 
warrant against Franklin V. Moore, the 
hotel manager, and Moore was indicted. 

In Dauphin County court last week, 
Judge Charles V. Henry denied a motion 
to quash Moore’s indictment, declared the 
“window-dressing” law fully constitutional, 
and ordered the hotel manager brought 
to trial. 
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BUSINESS: LABOR: AGRICULTURE 





si Sharp Words, Mild Platform 
Mark U.S. Chamber Session 


Resolutions Conciliatory 
in Contrast to the Speeches; 


Jones Warns Banks 


Once a year some 2,000 big and little 
businessmen from all over the country 
storm Washington for a round of speeches 
and conferences in the $2,000,000 lime- 
stone building of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, across 
Lafayette Square from the White House. 
Beneath the oak ceiling beams of the first- 
floor auditorium they listen—as they did 
last week—to reports on labor relations, 
taxes, and other economic problems. Or, 
growing fidgety, they amble in small 
groups around the goldfish pool in the 
inner courtyard, exchanging informal views 
on everything—Hitler, the stock market, 
the current state of trade. 

Because the national chamber is the 
largest and most diversified organization 
of American businessmen, and because its 
membership includes some 1,500 local 
chambers and trade associations as well 
as about 15,000 corporations, the annual 
meeting is important as a mirror of what 
businessmen are thinking. 





Warnings 

Winthrop W. Aldrich, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank of New York, 
sounded the keynote at a dinner of the 
American section of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, held in conjunc- 


tion with the national chamber’s sessions: 
“There were abuses in banking and in the 
security markets. There were abuses in 
the relations between commercial banking 
and investment banking. But I believe 
that we have gone too far .. . in the effort 
to correct abuses in these fields, notably 
in the regulation of the issue of new se- 
curities and in the regulation of the stock 
market. We have impaired normal func- 
tioning in the process of eliminating ab- 
normalities .. . Nothing is more needed at 
the present time thana prolonged period of 
quiet, not a three to six months’ breathing 
spell but a two or three years’ breathing 
spell, during which both government and 
business can consolidate, modify, and as- 
similate what has already been done . . . 
If such a period of pause and quiet could 
be established, we have in the industries 
producing capital goods and equipment an 
immensely promising prospect of private 
spending.” 

Aldrich questioned the wisdom of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s proposed pump-priming 
program. He pointed out that the Federal 
debt is already “dangerously high” and 
warned that by further borrowing “we are 
risking our national solvency, the credit of 
the government, and the future of the 
currency.” 

A less critical note was voiced at the 
same dinner by Thomas J. Watson, presi- 
dent of International Business Machines 
Corp., and of the International Chamber 
of Commerce: “I am confident that with 
cooperation between government officials, 


International 


tax experts, business and financial groups, 
social and labor bodies, we can take all the 
good things that have been developed 
since the beginning of our country and 
everything that is sound in connection 
with the so-called New Deal and mold 
them into policies that can be agreed up- 
on by government, business, finance, and 
labor as being in the best interests of all 
the people of our country.” 

Speakers at later sessions were less con- 
ciliatory. Virtually every aspect of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s economic philosophy was 
criticized. Examples: 

B. C. Heacock, president, Caterpillar 
Tractor Co.—‘In these latter years ... 
the profit motive has too largely been 
destroyed. I do not exaggerate when I say 
that it is substantially true that a rich 
man cannot have a salary, regardless of 
how hard he may work and how much he 
may advance the public welfare. What is 
first said to be a salary goes immediately, 
in large measure to the government 
under the label of ‘income tax.’ The very 
small portion which is left is added to the 
estate of the recipient ... and at the time 
of his death goes almost entirely to the 
state and to the nation in the form of 
death taxes.” 

William L. Clayton, managing director, 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., cotton brokers 
—“The explanation of the relative decline 
in our agricultural exports must largely lie 
in our treatment of the agricultural prob- 
lem. Under this treatment government 
price-pegging loans and government-sub- 
sidized curtailment of production have 
over a period of years priced our farm 
products out of the world market.” 

Francis E. Frothingham, president, In- 
vestment Bankers Association of America 
—‘The [government’s] threats to and the 
competition with the electric light and 
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At C. of C. meeting: Lammot du Pont, F. H. Clausen, B.C. Heacock, J.S. Kemper, Senator Burke ... 
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power business have not only gravely re- 
duced the value of investment holdings in 
this industry, but its unfairness has threat- 
ened one of the country’s greatest busi- 
nesses.” 


Credit 


In the midst of these attacks, one speech 
stood out in sharp relief because it in- 
dicted not government but private initia- 
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... Winthrop W. Aldrich ... 


tive. Chairman Jesse H. Jones of the RFC 
charged that bankers have not kept pace 
with changing credit requirements: “There 
is a widespread feeling that credit is not 
readily available at banks on the character 
of security that many businesses have to 
offer, security that, in the opinion of the 
borrower, would furnish full protection for 
the lending bank . . . I am firmly of the 
opinion that banks generally have not been 
particularly wise or energetic in meeting 
the credit needs of the country.” 

Jones pointed out that banking is a 
franchise that carries “responsibility, not 
merely privilege,” and warned that bankers 
must satisfy their communities’ demands 
for loans “if banking is to remain in private 


hands.” 


Resolutions 

Another contrast to the tone of most of 
the speeches was provided in the custo- 
mary batch of resolutions adopted. These 
were so mild that many delegates felt the 
committee which drafted them had gone 
out of its way to avoid further criticism of 
the administration. The most important 
resolutions were these: 

Recovery: “Because efforts . . . for re- 
covery . have fallen short in their 
objectives, every consideration of public 
interest requires that governmental meas- 
ures already taken be reexamined by Con- 
gress ...in order that unnecessary regula- 
tions may be removed and additional 
measures taken.” 


Capital market: “The normal processes 
of saving and investing must again be en- 
couraged ... To this end Congress should 
direct that regulatory legislation should be 
applied to prevent abuses without destroy- 
ing the capital market for legitimate pri- 
vate enterprise and without making the 
security markets so unstable as to defeat 
the purposes for which they exist. So far 
as these destructive effects have their 
source in legislation, Congress should 


promptly revise the regulatory statutes .. .” 

Wages and Hours Bill: “We believe that, 
with regard to minimum wages, maximum 
hours, and working conditions, there should 
be only such public regulation as may be 
validly applied by state governments .. . 

Agriculture: “We believe the welfare of 
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requires vigorous 
. rather than the 


American agriculture 
stimulation of demand . . 
curtailment of supply.” 

Government competition: “Government 
competition with private enterprise is tak- 
ing many forms and is retarding business 
recovery. Government agencies, Federal 
and state, should cease all enterprises 
through which they seek to supplant their 
own citizens in supplying the public . 
and should cease subsidizing one form of 
business, such as cooperatives, against 
other forms.” 

Taxation: “State and local taxes, com- 
bined with Federal levies, have increased 
until they are equivalent to one-fifth of 
the national income. We commend the 
several hundred member organizations 
which are actively working to foster econo- 
my and to reduce the tax burden in their 
states and communities.” 

Reporters asked why the resolutions 
were so unexpectedly moderate. George H. 
Davis, Kansas City grain man—who was 
reelected president of the chamber for an- 
other year—replied: “You don’t get any- 
where calling names. We’ve got a job to 


do ” 


———————— 


Knudsen Leads 
Fight on NLRB 


Weeks ago the Chamber of Commer 
of the United States announced that the 
main theme of its 1938 Washington meet. 
ing would be an appraisal of the National 
Labor Relations Act. A principal speaker 
on this subject was to be Senator Burke of 
Nebraska. 

Tuesday of last week, as scheduled, 
Burke delivered a scathing attack on the 
NLRB, demanding that the members re. 
sign. But he lost first honors to William 
S. Knudsen, president of General Motors, 
who spoke in general session next day, 
With none of the blasting oratory of the 
Senator, Knudsen simply went over the 
familiar ground of the General Motors 
strikes of last year. Yet his story was one 
of those rare things in a convention—a 
speech that could not be described before 
it was delivered. 


Record 

“In October 1936,” Knudsen said, “I 
made my regular biennial trip to the Paris 
auto show and had an opportunity to 
speak to a representative French manm- 
facturer who had just had experience with 
sit-down strikes as inaugurated by the 
Syndicalist agitators of France. 

“He warned me that this might be ex- 
perienced in the United States some day, 
and I laughingly told him such things 
could not happen under United States 
law, but I found within 90 days after my 
return that he was right. It could and did 
happen here.” 

From this leisurely anecdotal beginning, 
Knudsen reviewed the strike as it looked 
to General Motors: 

“The whole question was collective bar- 
gaining . . . We went the route of nego- 
tiation first to Lansing, next to Washing- 
ton, back to Detroit, and were finally re- 
quested by the Washington authorities to 
negotiate with Mr. Lewis.” For the strikes 
that followed the signing of contracts 
Knudsen did not blame the union heads. 
These “tried manfully to keep things go- 
ing, but they never knew where trouble 
was going to start and were behind the 
procession rather than ahead of it.” 

Despite trouble following layoffs, Knud- 
sen found that “foremen and superinten- 
dents are getting more used to dealing 
with trumped-up grievances which com- 
prise 90 per cent of the grievances any- 
way. Shop committees are getting more 
orderly in their procedure . . . The largest 
drawback to good industrial relations is, 
of course, the Wagner Act. The [NLRB] 
makes no pretense of paying any atten- 
tion to the employer’s side of the cas 
. . . Officials of the board frankly admit 
that it is not their business to protect the 
employer in any way.” 
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In the same vein, Knudsen took the 
measure of industrial unions. He was cer- 
tain that in these there is graft and dis- 
sension. “The industrial union in its pres- 
ent form has to depend on force in de- 
fiance of law.” 

The day following Knudsen’s speech the 
chamber adopted a resolution castigating 
the NLRB for “working strongly against 
recovery” and added: “Recent action of 
the Labor Board is tantamount to public 
admission its proceedings have not been 
fair and impartial. We advocate repeal of 
the act . . . or that it be structurally 


amended.” 


Courts 

Although the chamber’s attack on the 
Labor Act follows many similar ones by 
the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers, the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association, and other business groups, 
what gave point to it last week was a 
series of legal moves that appeared to 
have the NLRB in full retreat. 

In the Kansas City Stockyard case 
(Morgan vs. U.S.) the Supreme Court 
ruled that a Department of Agriculture 
investigation under President Hoover, on 
the basis of which Secretary Wallace 
signed an order during his first months in 
office, had not given the defense sufficient 
opportunity to answer government charges 
(NewswEEK, May 9). Although the 
Supreme Court had twice ruled the NLRB 
procedure valid and affording sufficient 
protection against arbitrary action, the 
board moved to reopen the Ford and Re- 
public Steel cases to give the defense 
another chance to be heard. 

The board last week denied that the 
Kansas City case applied to it. NLRB 
orders do not take effect automatically, as 
did the Department of Agriculture dictum 
in question. Labor Board findings must 
be reviewed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals before an enforcing order is issued. 

But, explained J. Warren Madden, 
NLRB chairman, the board was taking an 
extra precaution to avoid any possibility 
that two of its most famous cases will be 
thrown out of court on technicalities with- 
out deciding the issue of whether the 
board and the Circuit Courts were right 
in declaring the companies guilty of vio- 
lating the Wagner Act. 

Last week the board got permission to 
reopen the Ford case. In Philadelphia, 
however, Republic Steel obtained a court 
order to prevent NLRB from acting against 
it in any way until May 13, when the 
board must show cause why it should be 
permitted to reopen the case. 


Defense 


In September 1935 a committee of 58 
leading American lawyers in an American 
Liberty League pamphlet on the NLRA 
unanimously declared that “we have no 
hesitaney in concluding that it is uncon- 
stitutional.” The Labor Board successfully 


weathered that storm, and it hopes the 
present one will wear itself out before Con- 
gress reopens the Wagner Act for amend- 
ment. But the Labor Act’s friends last week 
hurried to its defense. 

First of all, they point to its court rec- 
ord: eleven times sustained by the Su- 
preme Court and never once reversed. 
Thirty victories in the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals, against four losses. 

In a press conference Mar. 1 President 
Roosevelt stated flatly that he is against 
NLRA revision at this time. The plea he 
made then is still used by the board: only 
a small percentage of NLRB cases are ever 
heard about. Up to Apr. 1 the board han- 
dled 13,381 cases affecting 3,398,727 em- 
ployes. Of almost 10,000 cases already 
closed, the record is: 


Settled by agreement.................... 55% 
Dismissed by NLRB...................... 16% 
Charges withdrawn.................:000 24% 
Decisions (including both those 

for and against employers) ...... 5% 


In the strike cases, 77 per cent were settled, 
and 543 strikes were averted. 

Walter Lippmann, who likes New Deal 
policies about as cordially as does the 
Chamber of Commerce, in a column headed 
“Sailing Under False Colors” proposed that 
the NLRB be called the “Board for the 
Protection of Civil Rights of Industrial 
Workers” and thus clear up misunderstand- 
ing about the purpose of this quasijudicial 
Federal agency. 

With one NLRB theory Lippmann 
agreed: when employes and employers 
gain experience in industrial relations as 
defined since NRA days, the Labor Board 


will vanish because of disuse. 





Ice Jam Breaking 
for New Capital 


April was the poorest month for new 
corporate security flotations since March 
1935. The $12,000,000 total was distress- 
ingly low compared with even the gloomy 
$37,000,000 average of the previous three 
months. But last week hope revived for 
the sick capital market. 

May 3, U.S. Steel announced a $100,- 
000,000 issue of ten-year debentures. If 
the SEC approves the plans, the issue will 
be offered next month through a group 
headed by Morgan Stanley & Co. Big 
Steel’s first sale of bonds since 1907, this 
is the largest industrial (in distinction to 
utility) new-financing move since Texas 
Corp. borrowed a similar amount in 1929. 
Of the proceeds, $50,000,000 will retire 
bank loans made last winter and the re- 
mainder will go into the company’s build- 
ing program. 

May 4 brought more good news. Gen- 
eral Foods Corp.’s new issue of 150,000 
cumulative preferred shares went “out 
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Progress: The New York, New Haven & Hartford’s pioneer electric 
locomotive of 50 years ago is exhibited with its new streamliner—built by 
General Electric to pull 1,200 tons at 80 miles an hour. 





the window”—Wall Street’s term for go- 
ing over with a bang. A nationwide syn- 
dicate headed by Goldman Sachs & Co. 
and Lehman Bros. offered the shares at 
101, to yield close to 4.5 per cent. Soon 
they were bid up to 10454, the largest 
premium seen in the capital market for 
several months. In an hour the issue was 
oversubscribed, and more than 100 dealers 
had to be turned down. The estimated 
$14,638,962 proceeds will be used for 
capital expenditures, repayment of loans, 
and enlargement of working capital. 
Later that day came word that Com- 
monwealth Edison is planning two re- 
funding bond issues totaling $73,000,000. 
May 6, Celanese Corp. announced it was 
contemplating a $20,000,000 debenture 
flotation for plant extension. And May 7, 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., Inc., filed a 
registration statement for 77,873 shares 
of $100 par cumulative convertible pre- 
ferred and a like amount of common 
shares, par $10, for the conversion. Pro- 
ceeds will largely go to retiring bank loans. 





Significance 


The General Foods issue may be re- 
garded largely as an ice breaker. The 
longer the market is inactive, the greater 
is the hesitation of underwriting houses 
to make the first move. While Consoli- 
dated Edison’s $60,000,000 debentures 
were snapped up last month, these were 
refunding issues representing merely the 
exchange of one _ ultraconservative se- 
curity for another. The enthusiastic re- 
ception given General Foods’ new issue 
should encourage other concerns with 
strong credit to seek needed funds for 
expansion. 

Steel’s issue is a logical part of its build- 
ing program. In the last three years the 
company has spent about $224,000,000 for 


this purpose; in 1938 it has spent $26,- 
000,000 out of a scheduled $80,000,000. 
Doubtless it would have preferred to raise 
the money through a stock issue, because 
the parent company liquidated all its long- 
term debt in 1929, but the new debentures 
are expected to carry conversion fea- 
tures. The importance of the new issue is 
that it shows the largest United States 
industrial concern thinks the market is 
ripe for heavy financing operations and 
also that it has confidence in the im- 
mediate future. 

In no sense are these new issues attract- 
ing “venture” capital—the kind of invest- 
ment that by starting new industries or 
developing new products really makes 
things hum. Yet there is a reasonable hope 
that these conservative first steps may 
lead to a significant revival of investment 
activity in the next six months—unless 
something happens to upset confidence 
again. 





New U.S. Ships 


The Maritime Commission has decided 
to build at least 24 new ships for Pacific 
service. They will cost between $90,000,000 
and $100,000,000 and will go into opera- 
tion as follows: three passenger vessels to 
ply between California and the Orient; 
four or more cargo or combination ships 
for operation between the Pacific North- 
west and the Orient; seven or eight fast 
cargo vessels for ‘round-the-world sailings; 
five to six vessels of special design for op- 
eration to the east coast of South America; 
and five or more cargo ships for a new fast 
service between the Pacific Coast and Eu- 
rope. 

“Efforts are now being made to induce 
the investment of private capital in a suf- 
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ficient amount to make possible constryp. 
tion of these vessels,” said Admiral Emory 
S. Land, chairman of the commission, jy 
making the announcement. “However, the 
commission will not allow the search {og 
private capital to further retard comple. 
tion of the building program . . . [It] wil 
proceed at once with development of ap- 
propriate plans and specifications . . , [and] 
will endeavor to carry through this ¢op. 
struction program, notwithstanding the 
monetary inability of private capital to 
assume the financial risks.” 





Whitney Aftermath 


Wall Street’s ‘Astuteness’ 
Gets Black Eye in Hearings 


The parade of brokers and _stock-ex. 
change officials to Washington concluded 
last week as the Securities and Exchange 
Commission adjourned its hearing on the 
Richard Whitney failure. 

The closing sessions were entertaining, 
First, J. P. Morgan amiably philosophized 
that “every man’s money is entirely at 
his own disposal.” That was why the 
elderly financier had asked no questions 
when George Whitney, a Morgan partner, 
sought to withdraw $1,082,000 from his 
equity in the firm to repay the loan of 
Thomas Lamont, another partner, that 
had enabled him to help brother Dick 
out of “an awful jam.” 

Biting testimony came from a man who 
did not lend Richard Whitney money, 
Bernard E. Smith, famous short seller and 
recently in the news as negotiating for the 
sale of Mexican oil, said that a week be- 
fore the Richard Whitney crash the for 
mer stock-exchange head had asked him 
for a $250,000 loan “on his face.” Smith 
told Whitney he was putting a pretty high 
value on his face and had a lot of nerve, 
since “he would not even bid me the time 
of day before that.” 

“I told him frankly that I did not like 
him,” the witness continued, “and that I 
would not lend him a dime.” 

More significantly, Smith testified that 
last December he suggested to Charles R. 
Gay, exchange president, that “old guard” 
members like Whitney gave the public a 
unfavorable impression of the exchange. 
He said he told Gay that Whitney was 
“broke” and owed money “all over the 
Street” and that it was not fitting that 
he should be one of the leading governors. 

Recalled to the stand, Gay testified that 
he remembered the conversation but no 
the word “broke,” which he said would 
have led him to investigate. Gay had dis 
missed Smith’s talk about Whitney’s bor 
rowings as “the statement of an angry 
man about someone whom he did m0 
like.” 

In an editorial captioned “Less Guile 


than Gullibility’ The New York Herald 
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Birth of a Clipper: Two and a half years ago Pan American Airways isciph 
contracted with the Boeing Aircraft Co., Seattle, ©The 
for six air liners sufficiently large and powerful for transatlantic service. Each would post N 
carry 40 passengers, fly 200 miles an hour, and embody comforts similar to those y | . matic 
of a luxury steamer. By the middle of 1936, enough of the required 6,000 blueprints | crash 
were completed for the work to start on parts: some no larger than a man’s hand, || ® week. 
some—like the fuel tanks—taller than a man. Each plane will carry enough fuel P : of Rie 
(4,200 gallons) to provide a 3,500 mile cruising range. The ships, weighing 41 gross ot. Pad. | Anoth 
tons, will be operated by four 1,500-horsepower engines which together will produce ' = 
twice the power of a railway locomotive. Among the novelties: two full decks (first id 
such in planes) and ‘honeymoon suites.’ e 
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Tribune summed up the public reaction 
earings: 
"et all but inexhaustible supply of 
Peters which Whitney was able to tap for 
the loans wherewith he paid off the Pauls 
| makes a rather curious gallery in the sup- 
y shrewd and hard-minded settings 
of Wall Street. The apparent slowness 
with which rumors percolated . . . is an 
/ odd commentary on a community that is 
assumed to live by the sensitiveness and 
accuracy of its information.” 

The next steps in the Whitney case 
will probably be the report and recom- 
mendations of the SEC trial examiner and 
the study of the testimony by the ex- 
change’s business-conduct committee to 
ge if any members or firms should be 


disciplined. 








©The famous stock-exchange _ trading 
post No. 2 where Whitney made his dra- 
matic bid of “205 for steel” in the 1929 
crash days was auctioned for $5 last 
week. It had been on display in the lobby 
of Richard Whitney & Co. since 1930. 
Another item in the sale was a large and 
mysterious tin can. It was purchased un- 
opened by a dealer for 50 cents. He found 
he had bought 2 pounds of aspirin tablets. 





Aviation Notes 
N.Y. Terminus; Army ’Giros; 
Pacific Isles; Earnings 


Six big air lines list New York as their 
' eastern terminus. Actually, they set down 
_ their passengers in Newark across the Hud- 
'son—14 miles from Times Square and 
nearly an hour’s ride at $1 fare. Last week 
Mayor La Guardia, long a battler for a 
New York terminus (he once made a line 
fly him on from Newark to Floyd Bennett 
Field because his ticket specified New 
York), demanded that Secretary Roper 
compel the companies to cease such “un- 
fair practices” and put Newark on tickets 
and maps. 

At first La Guardia had only Floyd 
Bennett Field on the far side of Brooklyn 
to offer as a Newark substitute, and the 
lines were at best indifferent. The drive 
into New York through busy Brooklyn 
streets would take just as long as the drive 
in from Newark. The Post Office ruled 
formally against the change. 

But last fall, New York, with WPA as- 
sistance, began work on an ambitious land 
and sea air terminal at North Beach, 
Queens—just across the Triborough Bridge 
from Manhattan and not far from the site 
of next year’s World Fair. Already Pan 
American Airways has promised to use the 
$10,000,000 airport for its Bermuda and 





| ‘transatlantic operations. In the long run, 
the lines consider a move to North Beach 
inevitable, with Newark perhaps retained 


» 4S a maintenance base and port of call. 


{ Since captive balloons, as used for ob- 
servation in the World War, are now con- 
sidered too vulnerable, United States mili- 
tary experts view the autogiro as an effec- 
tive substitute—and one able to get down 
in a hurry when enemy planes appear. Last 
month the Army Air Corps, with most of 
an order for seven Kellett autogiros deliv- 
ered, set up its first ‘giro training school 
at Fairfield, Ohio. And last week a string 
of experts appeared before the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee to urge passage of 
the $2,000,000 Dorsey Bill for experimen- 
tation with all sorts of rotary-wing air- 
craft. Capt. Boris Sergievsky, Russian war 
ace and now one of the organizers of the 
Helicopter Corp. of America, predicted 
that eventually battalions of machine gun- 
ners, each flying his own silently operat- 
ing helicopter, would be able to land se- 
cretly at night behind enemy lines. 


“In 1935, when Pan American Airways 
set up “stepping stone” air bases on tiny 
Midway and Wake Islands in the Pacific, 
America stressed the move as purely com- 
mercial. Last week, with Japan no longer 
bound by a naval-limitations pact, Con- 
gress considered a $720,000 item for “auxil- 
iary seaplane facilities in the Fourteenth 
Naval District.” Officials admitted that 
the funds were for Midway Island. A 
$2,000,000 construction program is planned 
for both Midway and Wake as military 
bases. 


“| American aeronautical products in 1937 
topped all previous peacetime records. Last 
week Department of Commerce figures 
showed production for the first quarter of 
1938 was 40 per cent ahead of a year ago— 
798 planes, compared with 571. Exports 
for the quarter totaled $14,320,183, com- 
pared with a 1937 figure of $7,183,113. The 
twelve largest manufacturers report orders 
on hand of $147,537,000—or $30,000,000 
more than the entire 1937 production. 


The Labor Party 


N.Y. Locals Defy A.F. of L.’s 
Order to Quit Lewis ‘Dummy’ 





The American Labor party pulled last 
November’s political surprise by polling 
480,000 votes in the five New York bor- 
oughs for its best-known member, Fiorello 
La Guardia. Now the most vigorous and 
potentially the strongest third-party move- 
ment outside of Minnesota and Wisconsin, 
the Labor party and its parental Non- 
Partisan League are currently being wooed 
by the La Follettes. So far the Wisconsin 
brothers have won nothing more than a 
guarded smile, for the Labor party is too 
busy worrying about its own future to 
think of conferring favors. 

Open trouble goes back many weeks. 
Apr. 2 William Green ordered his Ameri- 


can Federation of Labor officials and mem- 
bers to get out of Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League because it was a “ventriloquist’s 
dummy” for John L. Lewis, C.1.0. leader 
and Green’s hated rival. 

Apr. 30 George Meany, president of the 
New York State Federation, announced 
the state executive council had recom- 
mended that all A.F. of L. locals now 
affiliated with it withdraw from the Labor 
party, “a C.L.O. political group.” 

And by the end of last week the AF. 
of L. order had filtered down to the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council of Greater 
New York City, which claims it represents 
600,000 members. 

Meany attended the Central Trades 
meeting to denounce the Labor party. But 
when a motion was made to order all the 
council’s members out of the party, dele- 
gates of A.L.P. affiliated unions set up a 
stormy protest. A voice vote showed those 
present almost equally divided. 

The defeated Labor party sympathizers 
did not ask a teller vote, so the order for 
withdrawal stood. But so far no locals 
have withdrawn, and no general exodus 
is expected. 

Alex Rose, the Labor party’s secretary 
and himself an A.F. of L. official, denies 
the party is dominated by Lewis: “Of 
eight state officers, three are C.1.0. and 
four are A.F. of L. .. .” The current trou- 
ble, he says, “is an effort to divide labor 
politically and is a reflection of the bitter 
strife existing between the C.1.0. and the 
A.F. of L.” 


Significance 


Green’s withdrawal order applies, of 
course, to the whole country or to that 
part of it where unions are strong and 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League operates. 
A.F. of L. leaders have already expressed 
hostility to Lewis’ attempt to beat the 
regular Democratic machine in Pennsyl- 
vania. Furthermore, in Detroit and Seattle, 
when the C.I.0. threw its strength to one 
candidate, the A.F. of L. automatically 
supported another. According to labor’s 
mathematics, this situation projected to 
1940 or 1944 would mean not 8,000,000 
labor votes for labor’s candidate but 
4,000,000 C.I.0. votes—and 4,000,000 
A.F. of L. votes to cancel them. Implicit 
in Green’s statement was the threat that 
any candidate supported by the C.LO. 
had two strikes against him so far as the 
A.F. of L. was concerned. 








Labor Notes 


In California, where A.F. of L.-C.L.O. 
feeling runs deeply enough to draw blood, 
a group called Women of the Pacific is 
unwittingly fostering labor unity. The 
women are circulating a petition for a 
referendum on a law to force incorporation 
of unions and sharply restrict the right to 
strike. If the proposition gets on the bal- 
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lot, California labor will get together to 
fight it, probably through Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League. 


*| Des Moines last week instituted what 
many have talked about and few adopted 
—an annual wage for labor. A.F. of L. 
union members employed by the streets’ 
department previously got 724% cents an 
hour and worked 200 days a year. Under 
the new plan they take a cut of almost 
5 cents in the hourly rate but are guaran- 
teed 240 days of work. Annual income 
rises from a probable $1,160 to a certain 
$1,320. In addition, each man will receive 
two weeks’ vacation with pay, fifteen days’ 
sick leave with pay, time-and-a-half for 
overtime, and double pay on Sundays and 
holidays. 


{| Thirteen years ago the International 
Labor Office, hardy child of the now 
doddering League of Nations, tried to ob- 
tain an international agreement limiting 
coal miners’ hours to about 40 a week. 
Last week, with the United States partic- 
ipating, the I.L.0. was still trying. A. D. 
Lewis, brother of the C.1.0. chief, told 
the World Coal Conference that American 
miners had a suicide rate more than 53 
per cent higher than that of other Ameri- 
cans, that miners earned less than other 
laborers and died younger, and that they 
worked only 35 hours a week, less than in 
any of the other eight countries repre- 
sented at the I.L.O. meeting. The French, 
Polish, Belgian, and American representa- 
tives reported hour reductions since 1930. 
Great Britain neither reported reductions 
nor does she favor an hours agreement 
at this time. Her delegate proposed a 
questionnaire and “time for further 
study.” 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Replacement 


The Treasury has opened bids for 
special paper to make $4,500,000,000 in 
bills—not to inflate the currency but to 
replace worn bills which wear out at the 
rate of $35 a year per citizen. Two-thirds 
of the new bills will be of $1 denomina- 
tion. As the Treasury needlessly explains, 
there is little wear and tear on $5,000 and 
$10,000 bills. 


Pen Money 


Banks in Toronto, Canada, lose $25,000 
annually in pens and ink filched by cus- 
tomers, says A. S. Fulcher, Bank of Mon- 
treal accountant. Every tenth person en- 
tering a bank, he figured out, either fills 
up his fountain pen or walks off with a 
penholder. 


Bargain 

For $25,000 you can buy John J. Ras- 
kob’s private railroad car, for which he 
paid $110,000 in 1929. The former chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, advertising in the Apr. 30 issue of 
Railway Age, describes it as “late model 
all steel . . . completely equipped; three 
rooms, three baths, eleven beds, three 
servant beds.” According to his secretary, 
“it is no longer of use to the Raskob 
family.” 


Train Luxury 


The new streamlined Twentieth Cen- 
tury Limited and Broadway Limited go- 
ing into service between New York and 
Chicago June 15 will be the country’s 
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first “all-room” trains. Compartment, 
drawing rooms, bedrooms, and “room. 
ettes” will entirely replace the usual open. 
section Pullman sleepers. 


Pieces of Eight 


Needing a piece of mahogany for his 
work last February, a Negro cabing. 
maker in Bermuda tore apart an old fam. 


ily desk. In a secret drawer he foun} 
151 old gold coins, which an Amerieg | 


expert has appraised at between $10,0y 
and $11,000. 


Positions Wanted 


This year’s college graduates will hay 
a tougher time finding jobs than last yey, 
although the starting salary will be abou 
the same if the job is obtained, according 
to a survey by the Northwestern Nations) 
Life Insurance Co. Only the top-ranking 
third of students will have places waiting 
for them, but most schools expect to place 
two-thirds or more of their 1938 gradv. 
ates by fall. Best present opportunities for 
jobs are in the selling end of general bus. 
ness and insurance; worst chances are in 
heavy industry and finance. 


Preference 


Some men prefer ready-prepared foods 
to home-cooked items. At least 68.6 per 
cent of 1,000 Milwaukee businessmen said 
so in a sampling by the Independent Gro- 
cers Alliance. The men chose pickles, soup, 
spaghetti, and baked beans as their favor- 
ites. Eight of every ten felt their wives 
were overworked in the home and kitchen 
and should have more time for leisure and 
community affairs. 
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Featured every month in 32 or more publica- 
tions. Approximately One Million circulation. 
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Hotels — Resorts and Travel. For complete 
data — or rates in our department write to 

















NEW JERSEY 


ATLANTIC CITY 


g WORLD'S PREMIER HEALTH 
AND PLEASURE RESORT 
has far too many attractions to 
be described here. Write Room 
515, Convention Hall, for FREE |, 
1938 Illustrated Booklet. 

TRAVEL 


VACATIO 











TOURS |B, Penns 


Personally conducted groups leave New York 
club motor coaches for Cape 
New England, Nova Scotia, Gaspe and Eastern 
are 
to eigh EVERY ex- 
pense—rooms with bath at finest hotels, all 
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PENNSYLVANIA | 


forest, top-notch hunting and fishing, his- 
toric interest—they’re all here, served by 
MOTOR 30,000 miles of fine highways. Write Dept. 
ylvania State Publicity Commis- 


sion, Harrisburg, Pa., for your Hospitality 
through EASTERN AMERICA & CANADA Passport, also Map and Travel Guide. 


weekly in private for c Cod, 

Canada, Florida and Dix kieland. Tours from five 
4 days and include 

meals, 
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NEWFOUNDLAND 











THIS YEAR! 


@Spring, Summer, 
Fall or Winter Penn- 
sylvania is a trav- 
eler’s paradise! 
Whatever you want 
—superb mountain 
scenery, lakes, deep 















side fishing villages. . . 
















at modern camps, hotels. 


foundland 
New York, N. 


Now, Let’s See... 


| | 
NEWFOUNDLAND ! 


Been ‘‘everywhere’’? This country 
is different ! Enjoy cool, deep forests ; 
impressive fjords, Visit quaint, cliff- 
or catch ** big 
ones” yourself, in famous salmon or 
trout waters. Sailing, golf. Low rates 


Write for free booklet “* Come to New- 
” to Newfoundland Informa- 
tion Bureau, Dept. F,620 Fifth Avenue, 
Y., or Newfoundland 
Tourist Development Board, St. Fobn's, 
Newfoundland, or any travel agency. 





l NEW YORK 


The world 
is full of hotels 
but there is 
only one “Waldori” 
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Park Ave. * 49th to 50th 
New York 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
Liberal: William Martin Jr., 31, 
just elected chairman of N.Y. Stock 
Exchange ‘new deal’ board. 
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Far East Losses 


America’s loss in China through damage 
to property, injury to trade, and depreci- 
ation of investments is placed at well 
over $150,000,000 by the Export Man- 
agers Club of New York. The survey esti- 
mates that “80 per cent of the American 
companies doing export business with China 
have been forced, at least temporarily, 
from the field.” Department of Commerce 
figures show March exports to Japan were 
$7,416,000 below March 1937 and imports 
from Japan dropped $7,760,000. Exports 
to China declined $553,000; imports, 
$7,884,000. 


Peacemaker 
John W. Hanes, SEC Commissioner, 


last week told a group of Pennsylvania 
investment bankers that the time had 
come for businessmen to “cease harping 
on the theme that the government is the 
enemy of business.” Hanes, who recently 
got sixteen prominent industrialists to 
pledge cooperation with the President, 
promised: “It shall be my everlasting en- 
deavor to dissuade government officials 
from uttering publicly or privately the 
thought that business is the enemy of 
government.” 


Surprise 


For some time the financial community 
has been speculating on how much Chrys- 
ler Corp. lost in the first quarter of this 
year. Last week the experts were sur- 
prised when the third largest automobile 
producer announced earnings of 48 cents 
a share—feeble compared with the $2.51 
Profit in the comparable period last year 


but still encouraging in view of condi- 
tions. To meet a drop in sales of 51.5 per 
cent off the 1937 quarter, the cost of sales 
was slashed 50.6 per cent. 


Trends 


Mortgages accepted for insurance on 
14,400 small homes by the FHA totaled 
$63,250,000 in April, compared with $39,- 
902,500 in March and $50,042,100 in April 
1937, which was the top month of last 
year. 


{| Installment selling has suffered a more 
serious decline than total retail or regular 
credit sales, according to the International 
Statistical Bureau. Compared with last 
year’s first quarter, installment sales de- 
clined 33 per cent; all retail sales, 10.6 per 
cent; and regular credit sales, only 5.3 per 
cent. March declines were 42.3, 14.9, and 
11.4 per cent respectively. 


{ Net railway operating income of Class 
I roads was 86.9 per cent less in the first 
quarter of 1938 than in 1937 and repre- 
sented an annual rate of return of 0.39 
per cent on property investment, com- 
pared with 2.95 per cent last year. Sixty- 
five railroads failed to earn expenses and 
taxes—26 in the East, 9 in the South, and 
30 in the West. In March, net operating 
income decreased 79 per cent; freight reve- 
nues, 27.6; passenger revenues, 11.2; and 
expenses, 12 per cent, compared with 
March 1937. 


“| Milk was the only major commodity to 
increase the farmer’s cash income in the 
first quarter. Cash income from other 
agricultural commodities decreased 14.4 
per cent against last year, while milk was 
up 9.7 per cent, according to the Milk 
Industry Foundation. 


“| Engineering construction awards, com- 
pared on an average weekly basis, were 11 
per cent better in April this year than in 
1937. Gains of 12 to 41 per cent were 
shown in the New England states, the 
Middle Atlantic states, and west of the 
Mississippi sections. In the South, Mid- 
dle West, and the Far West, losses of 1 
to 43 per cent were reported by Engineer- 
ing News-Record. 


“Steel production is estimated at 30.4 
per cent of capacity this week. Last year 
it was 91.2; in 1936, 69.1; in 1935, 43.4; 
and in 1934, 56.9. 


*| Electric production continued its down- 
ward trend in the week ended Apr. 30, 
making another two-year low with 1,938,- 
660,000 kilowatt hours, compared with 
2,193,779,000 last year. 


“Lumber production in the week that 
ended Apr. 30 was less than that of the 
previous week, but shipments and orders 
both made gains. Compared with last year, 
there was a loss of 36.6 per cent in pro- 
duction, 34.9 in shipments, and 33.2 in 
orders. 
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LIKE NEW 





















Dissolves Away Deposits, 
Stains, Tarnish, Odors! 







vo can actually make your plate or 
bridge look like new with Polident. Used 
daily, as dentists advise, it helps keep your 
whole mouth cleaner, fresher and healthier. 
No acid or danger. No brushing or stirring. 
Polident protects you from soreness and 
inflammation of the gums resulting from 
unclean dentures. Also protects plates from 
breaking, and wear caused by brushing. 


PREVENTS “DENTURE BREATH” 


Most people who wear plates have a 
special kind of bad breath called ‘‘den- 
ture breath”. It comes from film that holds 
millions of germs and decay bacteria. Brushing 
seldom removes it. But Polident does and defi- 
nitely prevents “denture breath’. Recom- 
mended by thousands of dentists—only 30¢ 
a can at drugstores. 
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Loste : 


Are your copies of News- 
week lost or torn? A neat, 
sturdy Newsweek binder is 
a convenient way of keep- 
ing them in order. Designed 
to hold 26 issues and the 
semi-annual index, these 
binders will be useful in 
the home or office. The cost 
is small... only $1.75... 
indexes 75¢ each. Send your 
check to F. D. Pratt, Circ. 
Mgr., Newsweek, 1270 Sixth 
Ave., N. Y. C. 























FENCE FACTS FREE 


Fully informative literature is ¢ 
available without obligation to 
all who contemplate purchasing 
fence. Write for your copy of 
“Fence Facts.’’ It illustrates 
many types of fencing for all 
property enclosures. 

PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
Dept. NW Bridgeport, Conn. { 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Specifications, Please 


O. the all-important questions of 
the relations of government and business 
and the extent to which it would modify 
and overhaul our economic machinery, the 
new La Follette party is vague. It seems 
to propose a frank assertion of the govern- 
ment’s right to own and operate certain 
kinds of business and, on the other hand, a 
recognition that other kinds of business 
are best left to private enterprise. But its 
lack of clarity suggests that a progressive 
can enlist in it only if he is willing to be 
surrounded by the economic snake charm- 
ers and sword swallowers who have de- 
stroyed the progressive movements of the 
past—including the late New Deal. 

If the La Follettes have in mind a 
dispensation in which there is government 
ownership of certain important areas of 
industrial enterprise, a limited collectivism 
in others, and government regulation in 
still others, they will provide a rational 
opposition to those within both the Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties who believe 
that the solution of our ills will be at hand 
when the United States has been trans- 
formed into a nation of small proprietors. 
And if, at the same time, they frankly 
recognize that there is nothing liberal about 
an emotional approach to those problems, 
about a desire to bedevil business, they 
will provide a rallying point for every 
honest progressive in the country. 

But an attempt to reconcile irreconcila- 
bles, to obscure fundamental issues and 
toss political baits right and left, will mere- 
ly compound the philosophic and economic 
confusion which Mr. Roosevelt has come to 
represent. 

Productive enterprise can live under a 
measured collectivism. But it cannot live 
with a government which, while professing 
devotion to private enterprise, has— 
through personal pique, hopelessly contra- 
dictory policies and the belief that progres- 
sive principles are synonymous with per- 
sonal power—succeeded in making invest- 
ors and producers so fearful of the future 
that economic life is freezing in its tracks. 
In any choice between the two, this must 
be the paramount consideration. It remains 
to be seen whether the La Follette program 
will pose the issue comprehensibly. 





Nothing Ventured 


To stir capital into taking business 
risks once more is universally admitted to 
be the need of the critical moment. That 
money which Lammot du Pont the other 


day called enterprise capital—equity capi- 
tal, proprietors’ capital, the risk-bearing 
capital as distinguished from the lent-and- 
borrowed capital which must be returned 
sometime—that money is still scared, still 
seeks safety above everything else. The 
result is the extreme depression in all the 
things venturesome capital usually buys— 
the heavy goods of industry. 

Government, on its part, offers such 
scared capital an ever-increasing quantity 
of its own securities, the funded national 
deficits, and even competes in offering to 
lend, by way of the RFC, the same kind 
of money to the thinning number of gen- 
uine enterprisers. 

The remedies proposed for this drought 
of enterprise capital are of two groups. 
Businessmen want the restrictions imposed 
by government upon profit making to be 
lifted, or at least not to be increased. Gov- 
ernment wants manufacturing enterprise to 
venture back into price cutting, so far as 
that can be done without wage cuts. The 
Administration is unwilling to take the 
political risks involved in modifying such 
acts as the Wagner Act. Industry affirms 
that it can scarcely do much price cutting 
without wage cutting. Thus the stymie of 
enterprise capital is fairly complete. 

But can we be certain that, if all restric- 
tions and inhibitions upon the free play of 
old-fashioned risk capital were lifted, busi- 
ness would spring overnight into activity 
on a prosperity scale? The time seems to 
have come for both business and govern- 
ment to realize that the rewards of adven- 
ture are not going to be what they used to 
be. If the Administration really understood 
this, it would do away with those regula- 
tions which assume that speculative profits 
will actually be larger in the future than 
they ever were in the past. If the owners 
of capital understood it, they would not 
look for the returns they got in the twi- 
light of the old era only a decade ago: they 
would not even look so nearly unanimous- 
ly for security in the places they are put- 
ting their money today. 

Americans continue to save, but they 
invest their savings in places which offer a 
small but certain yield—certain up to a 
point, but a point which, there is reason 
to suspect, is being passed. Not everybody 
can find security in any direction, as work- 
ers are discovering after trusting to union 
agreements and seniority plans, as more 
workers will discover in Social “Security” 
if the government’s deficits continue, and 
as capital will discover if it clings too long 
to the idea that, because one security can 
be secure, all securities can be, after money 
has ceased to take risks. 

If there is any lesson the world is teach- 
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ing business today it is that the yield on 
ventured capital is going to be small, by 
that, if it is not ventured, the capita] itsel 
will disappear. And if there is any less, 
the world is teaching the Administratig, 
today it is that something positive is need. 
ed to stimulate the adventure of capity| 

Both government and capital must begin 
to take some chances. Let Congress tal, 
a few political risks and business will rp. 
spond by taking some more business risks 
both in the direction the Administratio, 
wants it to go and in the direction it always 
has gone—toward that revived expansion 
on more modest hopes of profit which alone 
can revive our production. 





Green-Eyed Economy 


The popularity of J. Edgar Hoove 
throughout the country has long been the 
cause of bureaucratic backbiting. For five 
years the Treasury Department and its 
own police force, the Secret Service, have 
been muttering in their beards each time 
Mr. Hoover’s successful operatives won 
applause. Unfortunately, the Budget Bu- 
reau is part of the Treasury. That is why 
the following sequence of events is not in- 
explicable. 

Last year Mr. Hoover asked for $6,530, 
000 for his Bureau. Acting Director Bell 
of the Budget Bureau allotted $5,925,000. 
Congress raised this to $6,000,000. With 
the coming of the second half of this fiscal 
year, a number of emergency demands for 
investigative work—the Harlan County 
violence cases, the Levine kidnaping, the 
Kansas City election-fraud cases, the er- 
tensive mail-fraud cases in California 
and others—caused the Bureau to run 
$173,000 into the red. No relief came from 
the Acting Director of the Bureau, 
whose responsibility relief largely depen¢- 
ed, and Mr. Hoover and his chief, the 
Attorney General, had no recourse except 
to cut the force. Five offices have been 
closed in recent weeks, and half of the 
field force—339 of his 678 agents—has 
been put on mandatory leave. This has 
placed the remaining men on duty in grave 
danger. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt placed his 
record before the people in a platform al- 
most entirely of his own composition, he 
justifiably placed at the very head of his 
accomplishments the following: “We have 
begun and shall continue the successful 
drive to rid our land of kidnapers and 
bandits.” There is irony in the denoue- 
ment. Now, less than two years later, the 
slogan seems to be: “We have begun but 
we cannot continue the successful drive to 
rid our land of kidnapers and_ bandits. 
Billions for pump priming, but we just 
can’t spare $173,000 for the G-men.” The 
platform was correct in 1936 in praising 
Mr. Hoover’s bureau. It has since gail 
in efficiency. Its staff and equipment should | 
be expanded not contracted. 
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“ Fonesboro?.. . Well, it’s 25, 
maybe 26 miles—’*bout one 


gallon o” gas in your Ford ‘60"” 























A NEW STANDARD of operating economy has been created by the new Ford V- 8 with thrifty 60-horsepower engine. 


Letters pour in from owners repor 


day you buy and every mile you drive. Enjoy the smoothness and 


ting 22 to 27 miles a gallon—or even more. Price tags are low too. Save money the 


satisfaction only eight cylinders can give. FORD V°8 









“LEARN TO SAY FLEISCHMANN’S” 


(THATS THE SPIRIT ) 








Some people look upon Fleischmann’s Gin as a 





luxury because it costs a few cents more a bottle 
than some other gins. We think drinking is a lux- 


ury. If you are going to drink, why not drink the 
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best? Why not pay a little more and drink a little 
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less? Learn to say Fleischmann’s. . that’s the spirit. 
Fleischmann’s Distilled Dry Gin: Distilled from Ameri- 
can Grain. Copyright 1938, The Fleischmann Distilling 


Corporation, Peekskill, N. Y. 





